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GENERAL JAMES M. VARNUM 
OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


T the first Commencement of Brown University, then Rhode Island 
College, on the seventh day of September, 1769, the prominent feat- 
ure of the occasion was a “ forensic disputation ” upon the question “ Whether 
British America can, under the present circumstances, consistent with good 
policy, affect to become an independent State?’’ The disputants were William 
Williams, afterward a distinguished divine, in the affirmative, and James 
M. Varnum, who on the negative in the debate made an able and eloquent 
address, deprecating a separation from England and the formation of an 
independent state as unwise and impracticable under the circumstances. 
It may be that Mr. Varnuni took this view purely as the result of an 
arbitrary assignment by the Faculty of the College; but if not, then it is 
evident that with the lapse of time, and changed circumstances, his ideas 
underwent a radical change, for we shall find him barely seven years later 
one of the strongest supporters by voice, pen, and sword of the great 
cause of American Independence. 

He was born in Dracut, Massachusetts, December 17, 1748. His great- 
great-grandfather, George Varnum, came from Great Britain before 1635, 
and settled near Ipswich, Massachusetts; and his father, Major Samuel 
Varnum, was a large landowner on the banks of the Merrimac, and a man 
of prominence and influence in the community. Young Varnum spent a 
short time at Harvard University, then entered Rhode Island College, 
where he was graduated. He is said to have early developed a singular 
capacity for learning, and “ made liberal acquisitions in general knowledge 
and literature.” On leaving college he taught a classical school for a 
while, studied law with Hon. Oliver Arnold, the attorney-general of Rhode 
Island, was admitted to the bar in 1771, and soon after established him- 
self at East Greenwich, where he rapidly rose to distinction in his pro- 
fession. He married Martha, daughter of Hon. Cromel Child. His house 
at East Greenwich, built in 1767, which is still standing (1887), was re- 
garded in his day as one of the finest in the colony, and under its hospi- 
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table roof he entertained in great state Generals Washington, Lafayette, 
Greene, Sullivan, and other distinguished officers of the American and 
French armies, while stationed in Rhode Island during the war, and in 
subsequent years. Commissary-General Blanchard, of the French army, 
relates that when he dined with General Varnum at his pleasant hoime, 
in August, 1780, their conversation was in Latin. 

From early life General Varnum evinced a decided taste for military 
affairs, and in 1774 became commander, with the rank of colonel of the 
“Kentish Guards,” an organization which furnished from its ranks many 
distinguished officers to the American army. Upon the outbreak of the 
Revolution he at once offered his services to the government, which were 
accepted, and he was appointed, on the eighth day of May, 1775, by the 
Rhode Island Provincial General Assembly, colonel of the First Regiment 
of Rhode Island Infantry. On the 8th of ‘June, 1775, Colonel Varnum 
arrived-with his regiment at Roxbury, Massachusetts, and was under fire 
during the shelling of that place, June 17,1775. His regiment was present 
at the siege of Boston, thence went to Providence and New York, and on 
the 3d of May, 1776, crossed to Brooklyn and began to fortify the heights, 
and during the month of June was garrisoned at Fort Box and the 
“Oblong” Redoubt at Brooklyn. It was in the action at Harlem Heights, 
and was afterward stationed at Fort Lee, and employed in maneuvers 
against the enemy in Westchester County, taking part in the battle of 
White Plains. 

In October, 1776, General Washington specially recommended Var- 
num for retention in the army on its proposed rearrangement “ for the 
war,” and in December, 1776, he was sent to Rhode Island to hasten by 
his influence and presence the recruitment of the army, as the terms of 
enlistment of the Rhode Island regiments were drawing to a close. Soon 
after his return, Varnum was appointed brigadier-general, December 12, 
1776, of the militia of Rhode Island, and of the Rhode Island brigade on 
the Continental establishment, and on February 21, 1777, received the 
same rank in the Continental army, and was notified thereof by General 
Washington in very complimentary terms. General Varnum, with his 
brigade, was at Peekskill, New York, in June, 1777, thence went to Middle- 
brook, New Jersey, and was afterward successively at Fort Montgomery, 
White Plains, and Peekskill; and in October, 1787, at Fort Mercer, New 
Jersey. 

From Peekskill, August 27, 1777, he wrote to Governor Cooke, of 
Rhode Island, appealing for immediate supplies of clothing and other 
necessaries for his troops, in which letter he says: “ The naked situation 
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of the troops when observed parading for duty is sufficient to extort the 
tears of compassion from every human being. . . . There are not two 
in five who have a shoe, stocking, or so much as breeches to render them 
decent.” On November 1, 1777, he was directed by Washington to take 
supervision of Fort Mercer, Red Bank, and Fort Mifflin. During the 
bombardment of Fort Mifflin, or Mud Island, and its heroic defense, 
November 5, 1777, he reported to General Washington as follows: “We 
have lost a great many men to-day; a great many officers are killed and 


PARLOR IN THE OLD VARNUM HOMESTEAD. 


[The woodwork is the original of one hundred and twenty years ago.) 


wounded. My fine company of artillery is almost destroyed. We shall 
be obliged to evacuate the fort this night.” 

General Varnum’s brigade subsequently joined the main army, and went 
into winter quarters at Valley Forge in December, 1777. 

General Varnum, ina letter to General Greene from Valley Forge, 
February 1, 1778, speaks of General Washington as follows: “I know, the 
great General in this, as in all his other measures, acts from goodness of 
soul and with a view only to the public weal. . . . You have often 
heard me say, and I assure you I feel happy in the truth of it, that next 
to God Almighty and my country, I revere General Washington, and noth- 
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ing fills me with so much indignation as the villainy of some who dare 
speak disrespectfully of him.” 

Early in June, 1778, General Varnum was sent by General Washington 
on special duty to Rhode Island, where he was joined at Providence by 
his brigade about August 3, preparatory to the campaign before Newport, 
and was assigned to the command of the right wing of the first line of 
the army in Rhode Island. In the battle of Rhode Island his brigade 
bore the principal part of the fighting against the forces of General Pigot. 





+ 


BEDCHAMBER IN THE VARNUM HOMESTEAD. 


[Occupied on various occasions by Washington, Lafayette, and other revolutionary generals.) 


During the absence of Major-General Sullivan in January, 1779, Var- 
num was placed temporarily in command of the Department of Rhode 
Island. 

The necessity of attending to his private affairs, and the inadequacy of 
the compensation received from Congress, in depreciated paper currency, 
to support his family, compelled him reluctantly to tender his resignation 
to Congress, and on March 5, 1779, he was honorably discharged from the 
service, and resumed the practice of law in East Greenwich. Major-General 
Sullivan issued a general order March 18, 1779, announcing with regret the 
resignation of General Varnum, and expressing in the highest terms his 
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appreciation of his character, and of his “ brave, spirited, and soldier-like 
conduct ” while in the army. 

General Varnum was appointed by the Rhode Island General Assembly, 
on May 5, 1779, major-general of the militia of the state, and continued to 
hold that office by annual reappointments until May 7, 1788. From July 
25 to August 8, 1780, he was called into the actual service of the United 
States under Lieutenant-General Comte de Rochambeau. 

From May 3, 1780, to May 1, 1782, and from May 1, 1786, to May 2, 
1787, he was a member of the Continental Congress from Rhode Island. 
“ As that body sat with closed doors, his voice could not be heard by the 
public, but his name appeared oftener on the published journals than many 
others of that body.” The Honorable William Samuel Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, who was with him in Congress, referring to his congressional 
career, says “that he was a man of uncommon talents and the most 
brilliant eloquence.” 

At the end of the war he recommenced the practice of the law at East 
Greenwich, and soon became one of the leading lawyers of the state. Many 
great and important cases arose, growing out of the relations of the nation 
tu_the state. Among these the case of Trevett against Weeden, tried in 
September, 1786, and involving the legality of the legislative act requiring 
under severe penalties the taking of paper money issued by the state at the 
same value as gold, was the most important, and “stirred the community 
to its very foundation.” General Varnum, appearing for the defendant, 
took what was then the unpopular side, the legislature and the general 
public being in favor of paper money ; and his argument was not that of an 
advocate alone, but that of a citizen advocating upon the highest grounds 
the cause of an honest and reliable currency. His argument, copies of 
which are still extant, was so able and so forcible that the court adjudged 
the paper money acts unconstitutional and void. 

For rendering this just and honorable decision, the judges were ‘im- 
peached by the legislature, and were defended by General Varnum in a 
“copious, argumentative, and eloquent” speech. The impeachment pro- 
ceedings were subsequently defeated, a result due in no small measure, as 
was generally admitted, to Varnum’s efforts. Of his personal appearance, 
in 1786, it will be interesting, perhaps, to quote a description of him from 
“ Updyke’s Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar’: “On the other hand ap- 
peared General Varnum with his brick-colored coat, trimmed with gold lace, 
buckskin small-clothes with gold lace knee-bands, silk stockings, and boots 
(General Barton and himself being the only gentlemen who wore boots all 
day at that period), with a high, delicate, and white forehead, with a 
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cowlick on the right side, eyes prominent and of a dark hue, his complexion 
rather florid—somewhat corpulent, well proportioned, and finely formed for 
strength and agility, large eyebrows, nose straight and rather broad, teeth 
perfectly white, a profuse head of hair, short on the forehead, turned up 
some, and deeply powdered and clubbed. When he took off his cocked hat 
he would lightly brush up his hair forward, while with a fascinating smile 
lighting up his countenance he took his seat in court opposite his opponent.” 


PUNCH BOWL PRESENTED TO GENERAL JAMES M. VARNUM BY LAFAYETTE, 


[From the original in possession of Francis Lawton, Esq.) 


Elkanah Watson, in his Memoirs, says: “ Mr. Varnum was one of the 
most eminent lawyers and distinguished orators in the Colonies. I first 
heard him deliver a Masonic oration in 1774. Until that moment I had 
formed no conception of the powers and charm of oratory. The effect of 
his splendid exhibition has remained for forty-eight years indelibly fixed 
upon my mind. I then compared his mind to a beautiful parterre from 
which he was enabled to pluck the most gorgeous and fanciful flowers, in 
his progress, to enrich and embellish his subject. Lavater would have 
pronounced him an orator from the vivid flashing of his eye and the deli- 
cate beauty of his classic mouth. 
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In August, 1787, General Varnum became one of the directors in the 
and in the following October was ap- 


’ 


“Ohio Company of Associates,’ 


HONORABLE JOSEPH BRADLEY VARNUM, 1750-1821. 
[From a painting by Elliott in possession of James M. Varnum, of New York.] 


pointed by Congress one of the judges of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. He arrived at Marietta, Ohio, early in June, 1788, to assume his 
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official duties, and on the Fourth of July delivered an oration there which 
was subsequently published by the Ohio Company. The oration was short, 
but contained many beauties both in sentiment and language. 

He assisted Governor Le Clair and the other officials in framing a code 
of laws for the territory, but this was his last official act; for his health, 
which had been declining when he left home, rapidly became worse, and 
the disease from which he suffered terminated fatally on the 1oth day of 
January, 1789. 

General Varnum’s career was active but brief. Admitted to the bar at 
twenty-two, he was a colonel in the army at twenty-six, a brigadier-general 
at twenty-eight, resigned his commission and was elected to Congress at 
thirty-one, appointed judge and emigrated to the West at thirty-nine, and 
died at forty. He was one of the original members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, in 1783, and the second president of the Rhode Island society 
of that distinguished Order, presiding for the last time at the annual 
meeting, July 4, 1787. 

General Varnum’s next younger brother, the Honorable Joseph B. 
Varnum, of Massachusetts, was born at Dracut, Massachusetts, 29th of 
February, 1750, and died there 11th September, 1821. He was appointed, 
in 1776, captain of the roth company, Seventh Regiment of Massachusetts 
Militia; and was a state senator from 1785 to 1795, inclusive, and in 1817, 
1818, 1820, and 1821. 

During “ Shay’s rebellion” he marched at the head of his company, and 
was on duty at Pittsfield, when General Lincoln highly commended him for 
his patriotic example and services. He served also as sheriff of Middlesex, 
and justice of the court of Common Pleas, and chief justice of the court 
of General Sessions of the same county, and was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts state convention which ratified the United States Constitution. 

On April 4, 1787, he was appointed colonel of the Seventh Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts militia; on November 22, 1802, promoted to a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Third Division, and on June 12, 1805, was created major-general 
of the same division. From 1795 to 1811 he was a Representative in the 
National Congress, and was Speaker of the House during the Tenth and 
Eleventh Congresses, after which he was elected United States Senator 
from Massachusetts, holding his seat six years, from 181! to 1817; and 
was president pro tempore of the Senate, and acting Vice-President of the 
United States, from December 6, 1813, to April 17, 1814. 


7 





HOW CALIFORNIA WAS SECURED 


Americans in general fondly believe that California was seized by their 
government just in time to save her from the grasp of England. Indeed, 
some color of truth is given to this belief by the writings of travelers who 
visited the province. They had praised California highly, and had pre- 
dicted that she would not long remain a Mexican possession. And they 
had shown what an advantage it would be to her and to England to have 
her under the British flag, rather than under the stars and stripes. Popu- 
lar writers had echoed these sentiments and had ridiculed the claims of the 
United States to any exclusive rights there. Some of the English holders 
of Mexican bonds were in favor of accepting California lands in settlement 
of their claims, but this project had died out at the beginning of the Mex- 
ican war. No official utterance is at hand to indicate that England had 
the slightest intention or desire of obtaining California by conquest or pur- 
chase, and no evidence to show that she encouraged the colonization plans 
of the bondholders. The bulky testimony in favor of the English scheme 
is made up wholly of mere statements of belief by men who had no means 
of penetrating the court secrets in London. It is apparent that England 
did not desire California at the price of serious complications with the 
United States, and she seems never to have had a definite plan of making 
the territory a British possession. 

England, however, made no secret of her opposition to the further ex- 
tension of American territory on the Pacific. She wished to prevent it, if 
she could do so by diplomacy, or by any other means than war. There- 
fore the theory that she contemplated a protectorate has more plausibil- 
ity. Her squadron and that of the United States were hovering about 
Mazatlan when the war with Mexico began, and Commodore Sloat, the 
American commander, was under standing and positive orders to take 
California as soon as hostilities opened. Was the English commander also 
under instructions to raise his flag at Monterey, or was Admiral Seymour 
likely to assume the responsibility of such an act? Many writers have 
told of the race up the coast between the two flag-ships, and have assumed 
that California was won because Sloat reached the goal first. But the dif- 
ferent accounts of this race hopelessly conflict with each other, and the con- 
test evidently had no other foundation than in vivid imaginations. While 
it is bold to assert that previous writers have fallen into error in regard to 
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the protectorate, yet, in the absence of all positive proofs, the attendant 
circumstances seem to be against them. A careful examination of the 
facts at hand almost irresistibly gives the conclusion that the danger of 
British intervention was a mere bugbear. 

Had Admiral Seymour designed to take possession of California as soon 
as war was declared between Mexico and the United States, the course of 
the American commander gave him ample opportunity. The gallant com- 
modore did not act with all the dash and brilliance that commonly have 
been ascribed to him. His instructions from Bancroft, Secretary of the 
Navy, were positive, and indicate—what writers have repeatedly inferred 
from the course of naval operations on the Pacific—that naval commanders 
there were for a number of years under standing orders to occupy Califor- 
nia in case of war with Mexico, and in any event to prevent the country 
from falling into the hands of England or France. On June 24, 1845, 
after Congress had ratified the measure which Mexico had declared would 
be a casus belli, Bancroft wrote “secret and confidential instructions” to 
Commodore Sloat: ‘“‘The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said to be 
open and defenceless. If you ascertain with certainty that Mexico has de- 
clared war against the United States, you will at once possess yourself of 
the port of San Francisco, and blockade or occupy such other ports as your 
forces may permit. Yet . . . you will be careful to preserve, if pos- 
sible, the most friendly relations with the inhabitants,and . . . will 
encourage them to adopt a course of neutrality.” On August 5 and Octo- 
ber 17 of the same year, Bancroft called Sloat’s attention anew to the im- 
portance of acting upon his instructions promptly. In the first of these 
the phrase “in the event of war” was used, instead of ‘‘if you ascertain 
with certainty that Mexico has declared war,” and in the second the term 
“in the event of actual hostilities” was used. 

On May 13, 1846, Bancroft wrote to Sloat: “The state of things 
alluded to in my letter of June 24, 1845, has occurred. You will therefore 
now be governed by the instructions therein contained, and carry into ef- 
fect the orders then communicated, with energy and promptitude.” Two 
days later he wrote: “ You will consider the most important public object 
to be to take and to hold possession of San Francisco, and this you will do 
without fail. You will also take possession of Mazatlan and of Monterey, 
one or both, as your force will permit. If information received here is 
correct, you can establish friendly relations between your squadron and the 
inhabitants of each of these three places. . . . You will, asopportunity 
offers, conciliate the confidence of the people of California, and also in 
Sonora, toward the government of the United States; and you will en- 
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deavor to render their relations with the United States as intimate and 
friendly as possible. It is important that you should hold possession, at 
least of San Francisco, even while you encourage the people to neutrality, 
self-government, and friendship.” The following passages are from a similar 
communication of the 8th of June: “It is rumored that the province of 
California is well disposed to accede to friendly relations. You will, if 
possible endeavor to establish the supremacy of the American flag with- 
out any strife with the people of California. If California separates her- 
self from our enemy, the central Mexican government, and establishes a 
government of its own under the auspices of the American flag, you will 
take such measures as will best promote the attachment of the people of 
California to the United States. You will bear in mind generally that 
this country desires to find in California a friend, and not an enemy; to 
be connected with it by near ties ; to hold possession of it, at least during 
the war; and to hold that possession, if possible, with the consent of its 
inhabitants.” 

These instructions of 1846, however, did not reach the Pacific before 
Monterey had been taken, but in spirit they had been followed out, and in 
some instances with remarkable fidelity to detail. The policy of the ad- 
ministration in regard to California was, therefore, thoroughly understood. 
The instructions of 1846 do more than show an intention to take military 
possession of California ; they indicate a purpose to retain possession 
permanently. And in January, 1847, the Secretary of the Navy, in a com- 
munication to the commander of the Pacific fleet, “foresees no contin- 
gency in which the United States will ever surrender or relinquish posses- 
sion of the Californias.” 

On account of difficulties that might arise from the Oregon question, 
the American and English squadrons were closely watching each other in 
the Pacific. Sloat, at least, was waiting for the announcement of Mexi- 
can hostilities that he might make a move on California. Such an an- 
nouncement he received from the interior of Mexico on May 17, 1846, 
and he at once sent the Cyane north, bearing a confidential communication 
to Larkin, the United States consul at Monterey. In this he stated that 
he would follow immediately with the remainder of his vessels. But 
though his first act was prompt enough to rival English energy, Sloat 
changed his mind, and did not start for California. It does not appear 
that he had received any contradictory reports in regard to the opening of 
war, or that he had any other reasons for delay except his natural in- 
decision of character. On May 31st he heard of General Taylor’s battles 
of the 8th and 9th on the Rio Grande ; this news so restored his wavering 
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determination, that on the same day he wrote to the Secretary of the Navy: 
“] have received such intelligence as I think will justify my acting upon 
your order of the 24th of June, and shall sail immediately to see what can 
be done.” His renewed enthusiasm did not last long, although about this 
time he dispatched the Levant to Monterey. 

On June 5, according to the log of the flag-ship, the news of Taylor’s 
battles was confirmed, and the capture of Matamoros was announced. 
This, however, was by no means enough for the irresolute commodore, and 
he wrote next day to Secretary Bancroft: “I have, upon more mature 
reflection, come to the conclusion that your instructions of the 24th of 
June last, and every subsequent order, will not justify my taking possession 
of any part of California, or any hostile measures against Mexico (notwith- 
standing their attack upon our troops), as neither party have declared war. 
I shall therefore, in conformity with those instructions, be careful to avoid 
any act of aggression until I am certain one or the other party have done 
so, or until I find that our squadron in the Gulf have commenced offensive 
operations.” He announced, however, his intention of proceeding to 
California to await further intelligence. This extraordinary determination 
was of course not approved at Washington, and brought out a severe rep- 
rimand for the dilatory commander. ‘“ The department willingly believes 
in the purity of your intentions; but your anxiety not to do wrong has 
led you into a most unfortunate and unwarranted inactivity,” wrote Ban- 
croft, after dwelling on the previous orders and hints to act promptly ; 
and onthe same day Sloat was relieved of command, in accordance with 
his own earlier request on account of failing health, “and for other 
reasons.” 

Yet again Sloat changed his mind, in time practically to nullify the 
censure of the government and to escape the dishonor which his removal 
would have involved him in. Ina report he writes: “ On the 7th of June 
I received at Mazatlan information that the Mexican troops, six or seven 
thousand strong, had by order of the Mexican government invaded the 
territory of the United States north of the Rio Grande, and had attacked 
the forces under General Taylor; and that the squadron of the United 
States were blockading the coast of Mexico onthe Gulf. These hostilities 
I considered would justify my commencing offensive operations on the 
west coast. I therefore sailed on the 8th in the Savannah for the coast of 
California, to carry out the orders of the department of the 24th of June, 
1845, leaving the Warren at Mazatlan to bring me any dispatches or in- 
formation that might reach there.” 

Meanwhile, in California, a new and strange factor had entered the 
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problem of the conquest of that province. It was the course of Frémont, 

in command of his exploring expedition. As he was in the service of the 
army department, his course could be justified only by instructions from 
his government, which were a new and radical departure from the policy 
outlined to the navy and to Larkin at Monterey. The settled policy 
hitherto had been to conciliate the Californians, and by securing their 
good will to induce them voluntarily to declare their independence of 
Mexico, as a preparatory step to joining their fortunes with our Repub- 
lic. This had been Larkin’s work, and he had been so successful that a 
majority of the leading Californians had been brought to favor the plan. 
In general, a most friendly feeling was entertained toward the United 
States; but Frémont’s movements were out of harmony with this plan, 
and tended to nullify what Larkin had accomplished. 

At the beginning of 1846, Frémont’s exploring party was encamped in 
the interior of California, and leaving his men there he visited Larkin at 
Monterey. Here a note was addressed to Larkin by Prefect Castro, ask- 
ing why United States troops had entered the department, and why their 
leader had come to Monterey. Frémont’s explanation, transmitted 
through the consul on the same day, was that he had come by order of his 
government to survey a practicable route to the Pacific; that he had left 
his company of fifty hired men, not soldiers, on the frontier of the depart- 
ment to rest themselves and their animals; that he had visited. Monte- 
rey to obtain clothing and funds for the purchase of animals and provis- 
ions; and that when his men were recruited he intended to continue his 
journey to Oregon. This explanation was satisfactory to such an extent 
that no objections were made, but Governor Pico directed that a close 
watch be kept on the explorer’s movements, with a view of learning 
whether he had any other design than that of preparing for a trip to 
Oregon. 

The only license given to Frémont was that in the implied permission to 
remain, because he was not ordered to leave the country at once. The 
current version, given by a number of writers, that Castro gave his word 
of honor, and indulged in some bluster about the “ word of a Mexican offi- 
cer,” when urged to put his permission in writing, is pure invention. Fré- 
mont returned to his encampment, and a week later commenced his 
march. Instead of going northward through the broad San Joaquin Val- 
ley toward Oregon, he turned westerly, crossed the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
and entered the Santa Clara Valley. By this act he had broken his agree- 
ment with the authorities, and had forfeited every right conferred by Cas- 
tro’s promise, even if that promise had been as direct and definite as ever 
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has been claimed. His march to the coast, without receiving or even ask- 
ing permission, was an insult and a menace to the California authorities. 
Some days after entering this valley, he received the following order from 
General Castro: “This morning at seven, information reached this office 
that you and your party have entered the settlements of this department ; 
and this being prohibited by our laws, I find myself obliged to notify you 
that on receipt of this you must immediately retire beyond the limits of 
the department, such being the orders of the supreme government, which 
the undersigned is under the obligation of enforcing.” 

Frémont did not even vouchsafe a written reply to these orders, but 
merely sent back a verbal refusal to obey. Then he moved his camp to 
the summit of the Gavilan Peak, hastily erected fortifications, and raised 
over his fort the flag of the United States. It was a hasty, foolish, and 
altogether unjustifiable step—unless his government had instructed him to 
provoke hostilities with California. But he did not hold his position long. 
Seeing that the Californians were gathering in force to attack him, he 
abandoned his fort after a few days, and commenced a retreat into the 
interior. He took his course northward through the interior valleys to 
Oregon. Learning, when he had reached the northern end of Klamath 
Lake, that a United States officer, with dispatches, was two days behind, 
he started back with a number of his men, and after riding some twenty- 
five miles met Lieutenant A. H. Gillespie. 

The lieutenant had come as a messenger from Washington, with ‘an 
important dispatch to Consul Larkin, and brought also, besides his letters 
of introduction, a packet containing private correspondence, addressed by 
Senator Thomas H. Benton to Frémont, his son-in-law. The exact pur- 
port of Benton’s letters has never been made public; whether they sup- 
plemented Gillespie’s oral communications, and went further in their 
political ‘significance than the official instructions, is a question that always 
has been wrapped in mystery. But Gillespie’s instructions, which he was 
directed to show to Frémont, are represented as being identical in purport 
with those that he had brought from the State Department to Larkin. 
After meeting this messenger, Frémont returned to California with his 
entire party. 

Soon after Frémont’s return from Oregon, the American settlers’ revolt 
broke out against the authority of California. As to the exact nature of 
his connection with this uprising there has been some difference of opinion ; 
but the weight of evidence, direct and circumstantial, goes to show that, 
while he held himself somewhat aloof from the masses, he secretly con- 
spired with a few leaders to bring about an outbreak, and promised the 
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full support of himself and his party in case it should be needed. It is 
stated by William B. Ide, one of the leaders in the revolutionary move- 
ment, that Frémont made known his plan of conquest as follows: “ First, 
select a dozen men who have nothing to lose, but everything to gain. 
Second, encourage them to commit depredations against General Castro, 
the usurper, and thus supply the camp with horses necessary for a trip to 
the States. Third, to make prisoners of some of the principal men, and 
thus provoke Castro to strike the first blow in a war with the United 
States.” Although Ide wrote under a strong feeling, amounting almost to 
a mania, that he had been robbed by Frémont of the honor of having 
been at the head of the revolution, there is little doubt that his statements 
are substantially correct. All the evidence goes to show that Frémont 
was one of the original plotters of the revolt, but that he cautiously 
avoided remarks and promises which might, in certain contingencies, be 
used to his disadvantage later. 

Believing that they were supported by Frémont, the American settlers 
captured the town of Sonoma, and raised their flag of revolt there. Three 
prisoners, among whom was General Vallejo, were sent to Sutter’s Fort, 
near which Frémont was encamped. When the prisoners were brought 
into his presence, Frémont’s words and manner were reserved and mysteri- 
ous. He denied that he was in any way responsible for what had been 
done, when Vallejo demanded to know for what offence and by what 
authority he had been arrested. He declared that they were prisoners of 
the people, who had been driven to revolt for self-protection. He refused 
to accept their paroles, and sent them on the same night to be locked up in 
the fort. Watching the turn of events, Frémont remained at his camp, 
waiting to see whether it would be necessary for him to interfere at all. 
But at length messengers came, announcing that Sonoma was threatened 
by the Californians, and he felt called upon to act and redeem his promises. 
Accordingly, he started for Sonoma with a force of some ninety men, and 
arrived there two days later. This was his first open co-operation with the 
insurgents ; though a month later, when the insurrection seemed to have 

een successfully merged into the conquest, he virtually claimed in his let- 
ters that all had been done by him or under his orders. Some two weeks 
after he had taken the decisive step which identified him with the revolu- 
tionary movement, news came that Sloat had taken Monterey, and raised 
the stars and stripes there; this ended the local revolt, and brought the 
American government on the scene. 

As Frémont had twice during that year indulged in warlike demonstra- 
tions against the Californians, it is interesting to know whether he was act- 
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ing as an irresponsible fillibuster chief, or whether his instructions from 
the government justified his course. He has admitted that his official 
authority came through Gillespie’s communications, which were required 
to be the same as Larkin’s instructions, and these from their nature pre- 
clude the idea that his earlier acts could have been in obedience to orders 
essentially different. The nature of Larkin’s instructions has been a 
jealously guarded secret by the Department of State—it has never been 
voluntarily revealed. And it is no wonder; for they conferred extraor- 
dinary powers on Larkin, who ostensibly was merely the United States 
consul at Monterey. The instructions were written by James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State under President Polk, and indicate the full policy of the 
administration in regard to California. They sweep away the foundations 
of Frémont’s pretensions, and show his disobedient conduct to have been 
inspired by personal ambition, inflamed with the hope of being the con- 
queror of California. Larkin’s instructions ran as follows: “The future 
destiny of that country is a subject of anxious solicitude for the govern- 
ment and people of the United States. The interests of our commerce and 
our whale fisheries on the Pacific demand that you should exert the great- 
est vigilance in discovering and defeating any attempts which may be made 
by foreign governments to acquire a control over that: country. In the 
contest between Mexico and California we can take no part, unless the 
former should commence hostilities against the United States; but should 
California assert and maintain her independence, we shall render her all 
the kind offices in our power as asister republic.” While the exercise of 
compulsion or improper influence to acquire territory would be repugnant 
to the sentiments of the President, “he would not view with indifference 
the transfer of California to Great Britain or any other European power. 
The system of colonization by foreign monarchies on the North American 
continent must and will be resisted by the United States.”* This was in 
reply to a communication of Larkin, and the Secretary urged him to incite 
the Californians against foreign designs. “ Whilst I repeat that this gov- 
ernment does not, under existing circumstances, intend to interfere between 
Mexico and California, they would vigorously interfere to prevent the lat- 
ter from becoming a British or French colony. In this they might surely 
expect the aid of the Californians themselves. Whilst the President will 
make no effort and use no influence to induce the Californians to become 
one of the free and independent States of this Union, yet if the people should 
desire to unite their destiny with ours, they would be received as brethren, 

* This paper presents a clear, succinct, and admirably condensed view of the chief facts on 


which Mr. Bancroft’s judgment has been founded in his valuable history of California. —Ep1Tor. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 3.—14 
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whenever this can be done without affording Mexico any just cause of 
complaint. Their true policy for the present, in regard to this question, is 
to let events take their own course, unless an attempt should be made to 
transfer them without their consent either to Great Britain or France. 
This they ought to resist by all the means in their power, as ruinous to 
their best interests and destructive of their freedom and independence. 
In addition to your consular functions, the President has thought proper 
to appoint you a confidential agent in California; and you may consider 
the present dispatch as your authority for acting in this character. The 
confidence which he reposes in your patriotism and discretion is evinced by 
conferring upon you this delicate and important trust. You will take care 
not to awaken the jealousy of the French and English agents there by as- 
suming any other than your consular character.” In ‘conclusion Larkin 
was referred to Gillespie, with whom he was to co-operate. 


Wheat WA panevoft— 


SAN FRANcIscO, CALIFORNIA. 





OUR REVOLUTIONARY THUNDER 


A cannon which had seen service throughout the Revolution was after- 
ward, by order of Congress, inscribed, “The Hancock.” This is one of 
four guns which constituted the whole train of field artillery possessed by 
the British colonies of North America at the commencement of the war, 
19th April, 1775. Some weeks after that date, when General Ward took 
command of the army besieging Boston, he found only one six pounder and 
half a dozen three pounders. The revolutionists, however, soon captured 
the guns in most of the royal forts, securing a greater booty than anywhere 
else at Ticonderoga. But for the two hundred pieces there captured, the 
siege of Boston must have been a fiasco. Whenever Gage heard a Yankee 
battery he must have said, ‘‘ That’s my thunder!” 

Yet not many field guns—only six at Trenton—were taken from the 
British before the surrender,of Burgoyne, two years and a half after fight- 
ing began. Eleven pieces were lost at Brandywine. Running the British 
blockade with guns bought abroad was tedious, hazardous, and ruinously 
expensive. Accordingly, there was no more unexpected, rude awakening 
in the war to British ears than the roar of so many American cannon. 
“Where do you get your big guns?’”’ was asked of a Massachusetts pris- 
oner in England. His answer was, ‘“ We make them ourselves.” The next 
question was, ‘“‘ Where did you get your patterns?” He is said to have 
replied, “ From Burgoyne at Saratoga.” He might have mentioned earlier 
models obtained at Ticonderoga and elsewhere. 

The question where our Revolutionary thunder came from has not been 
fitly met by historians. We rise from Bancroft and Hildreth ready to ex- 
change a good deal of the one’s pessimism and the other’s optimism for 
a chapter we do not find, on the domestic manufacture of Revolutionary 
artillery. Hence the following details cannot be thought beneath the dig- 
nity of history. 

Three or four Massachusetts foundries turned out Revolutionary can- 
non. One was at Bridgewater. Here, Hugh Orr, whose establishment had 
already a quarter of a century’s standing, produced a great number of iron 
and several pieces of brass ordnance from three to thirty-two pounders. 
These pieces were cast solid and bored—a novelty. In Springfield the gov- 
ernment works were begun in 1778, and some cannon were cast there dur- 
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ing the war. Before the close of that contest cannon were also cast in 
Abington. Cannon for the Revolutionary navy came from Hope furnace, 
in the town of Scituate, Rhode Island. The Connecticut council of safety, 
before the war had long continued, expended £1,450 on a furnace in Salis- 
bury to cast cannon, and employed a corps of fifty-nine men to conduct it. 
The furnace of a tory in Lakeville, Litchfield county, was made to produce 
large quantities of cannon for the continental army. There is documen- 
tary evidence that at least these six New England towns indicated their 
rebelliousness in thunderous tones. It is hard to find any single town in 
New York which can make this boast, though the Sterling works in Orange 
county had cast cannon in the earlier French war, and perhaps did in the 
later struggle. New Jersey has a better record. Her furnaces in Morris 
county, at Hibernia and Mount Hope, were noted as yielding the ord- 
nance of which the army of Washington had such pressing need. In Penn- 
sylvania during the Revolution, Warwick furnace was very active in cast- 
ing cannon, some of which were buried when the British drew nigh in 
1777. The owner of Eiizabeth furnace in Lancaster county, in payment 
for sundry great guns, received German prisoners, at one time forty-two 
and at another twenty-eight, at £30 per head. He had discovered that 
they knew better how to make guns than how to use them. Cornwall, now 
the oldest charcoal furnace in the Union, also yielded its quota of Revo- 
lutionary ordnance, and the owner of the Reading works, after a few ex- 
periments, made an output of one new gun every day. No state but 
Pennsylvania can clearly show four cannon-casting establishments in our 
first great struggle. Near Baltimore, however, cannon were cast in 1780, 
at Northampton, and from Ridgeley’s furnace near it small cannon had 
been ordered by Congress in 1776. In the next year the Hughes Brothers, 
in Frederick county, furnished a thousand tons of cannon, for which they 
were paid $30,666. 

In Virginia the only cannon foundry, so far as known, was at Westham, 
six miles above Richmond, and destroyed by Arnold in 1781. As to 
North Carolina, there were iron-works on Deep run, for two years’ use of 
which in casting ordnance, etc., the provincial congress were ready to pay 
%5,000. In South Carolina Colonel Hill cast cannon for Revolutionary 
whigs at his iron-works, which so enraged the tories that they burned them. 
This burning cut the patriots to the heart so that one of their Scotch 
ministers said in his prayer: ‘Good Lord! if ye had na suffered the cruel 
tories to burn Belly Hell’s [Billy Hill’s] iron-works, we would na have 
asked any mair favors at thy hands. Amen!” These particulars attest 
the truth of the assertion of Governor Penn of Pennsylvania, when before 
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the house of Peers in 1775, that “the art of casting cannon had been car- 
ried to great perfection in the colonies.” 

Mention was made above of certain drass guns as cast in Bridgewater. 
Probably every furnace, which had plenty of brass, may have experi- 
mented in that style of manufacture. There is now in the arsenal at 
Hartford, Connecticut, a brass cannon inscribed “ B. Hanks, 1790.” In 
that year the casting of brass cannon was commenced in Waterbury. 
Can any Connecticut brass piece be shown to have originated at an earlier 
era? But it was in Pennsylvania that most brass guns seem to have been 
turned out. Two brass guns made for the government were tested at the 
Reading furnace in December, 1776, One burst, and the other stood the 
test well. In November, 1776, the Pennsylvania Council of Safety had 
spent more than 477 on their brass cannon foundry, and in the first days 
of 1777, General Knox, writing from Morristown, inquires whether brass 
pieces were in making at Philadelphia—and urges exertions to forward 
the business to the utmost. He even sends a draft or drawing of a how- 
itzer in his camp, as it was intended to cast some of the same sort in Phil- 
adelphia. The council appointed a commission to engage experts in cast- 
ing brass ordnance, and authorized them to draw on the treasurer for all the 
necessary expenses. On June 16th of that year, James Byers, who had cast 
brass guns for the government, was ordered to hold himself in readiness 
to remove with his apparatus at a moment’s warning on the approach of 
the British. On August I9, he asks to be allowed to use State copper— 
which came from a mine on French creek and made bronze-work easier in 
Pennsylvania than in most provinces. In the Fourth of July procession of 
1788 in Philadelphia, there was a car which bore a furnace in full blast, 
that finished a three-inch brass howitzer on the way, which at the halting- 
place was mounted and fired. 

Seeing specimens of American artillery created in the first years of the 
war, the royal leaders might have learned a lesson from Milton’s angels. 
Those celestials battling with devils who had extemporized similar hollow 
engines, would have retired from the field, as Milton says, but for their 
power to pluck up mountains and bury those machines deeper than the 
mines where their ores had been digged. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, 





UNION, SECESSION, ABOLITION 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE CAREERS OF WEBSTER, CALHOUN, SUMNER 


Two opposing principles strove for mastery in the formation of our 
Constitution—one to make us a nation, the other a confederacy of nations. 
Neither principle was victorious—both are in the Constitution—working 
together, often not as brothers, but as a badly matched team. Sometimes 
one principle has been in the ascendency, sometimes the other—sometimes 
they have been in deadly conflict. In the organization of the government 
under Washington the national principle was in the ascendant. Hamilton 
was master. The great departments were formed on the national princi- 
ple. But the act of the new Congress of special value to the national 
sentiment was the judiciary, which in effect made the national judiciary 
the final arbiter on all questions that could come before it. No other 
act of Congress had so much influence as this in consolidating the Union. 
In after times Calhoun saw this, and bitterly lamented it—indeed, would 
have repealed the law, but it was too firmly anchored in the Constitution, 
being an act of the fathers. If anything was wanting to make this act 
effective, that want was supplied by the appointment to the Supreme 
bench of John Marshall. His long and illustrious career on the bench 
was devoted with a single eye to the founding of a nation. 

In 1798 even Jefferson could write: “If on a temporary superiority of 
one party the other is to resort to a scission of the Union, no federal gov- 
ernment can ever exist. If, to rid ourselves of the present rule of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, we break the Union, will the evil stop there? 
Suppose the New England States alone cut off, will our nature be changed ? 
Are we not men still to the South of that and with all the passions of 
men? Immediately we shall see a Pennsylvania and a Virginia party arise 
in the residuary confederacy, and the public mind will be distracted with 
the same party spirit. What a game, too, will the one party have in their 
hands by eternally threatening the other, that, unless they do so and so, 
they will join their Northern neighbors. 

If we reduce our Union to Virginia and North Carolina, immediately 
the conflict will be established between the representatives of these two 
States, and they will end by breaking into their simple units. 
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Seeing, therefore, that an association of men who will not quarrel with 
one another is a thing which never yet existed, from the greatest confed- 
eracy of nations down to a town meeting or a vestry—seeing that we must 
have somebody to quarrel with, I had rather keep our New England asso- 
ciates for that purpose than to see our bickerings transferred to others.” 
Had Jefferson sent these words, written in the same year, instead of his 
resolutions of nullification, to Kentucky, history might have been written 
otherwise. But he did not, and in his resolutions the monster Secession 
was born. 

The struggle between these principles might have extended indefinitely 
and no harm have come but for the introduction of a disturbing force. 

When Chief Justice Taney announced in his famous decision that in 
the opinion of the fathers the blacks “had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect,” he was severely denounced. But did he not speak 
the truth? If the corner-stone of our Constitution was not slavery, it 
surely was not freedom to the black man; it ignored the slave. But his 
cry would not down at its bidding. If, indeed, this cry was faint in the 
beginning, it slowly increased, swelling at length into a volume—and the 
crisis came. : 

The mantle of Hamilton and Marshall rested on Webster, that of Jef- 
ferson on Calhoun. Seward and Chase were, indeed, anti-slavery men; but 
Sumner, in an especial degree, was the abolition statesman. To indicate 
the zuter-play in relation to the war of these sentiments— Union, Secession, 
Abolition—especially as illustrated in the careers of Webster, Calhoun, and 
Sumner, is the aim of this paper. 

Webster stands alone among American orators ; there is no second. He 
belongs to that small class of orators whose speeches, great when spoken, 
remain great ever afterward. Charles James Fox thought this impossible, 
and was accustomed to say of a speech which read well that it must have 
been a failure when spoken. There is much ground for this opinion. 
Many famous orators live only in tradition—their speeches, when preserved, 
are unreadable, became unreadable even while they lived. Yet the speeches 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, and Burke seem, with the flow of time, to have 
an ever-increasing interest. 

Burke was never more powerful in politics or literature than to-day. 
For us, in this small class of orators, Webster takes his place as of his 
right. 

His themes have an enduring value. They relate to the Union and the 
Constitution. His expositions of the latter, clothed in his apt phrase, will 
be the study and delight of the inquiring and ingenious youth from age to 
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age. It is not possible to overestimate the value of his stirring declama- 
tions in behalf of the Union. ; 

The Union, to him, was not only a principle, but a passion. These 
declamations, spoken by the myriad youth of the land, of the generation 
now rapidly passing away, shed abroad in their hearts the ardent love of 
the Union that made the war for its preservation a success. His words 
were sounding in their ears when they left their homes for the tented 
field. They were present to them in the great crises, and their consola- 
tion in the last moments of the supreme sacrifice. ‘They died that the 
Union might live.” Webster's speech, “ The Constitution not a Compact,” 
is the master-effort of American oratory. 

The abolitionists never rightly appreciated Webster’s work. He was, 
indeed, an anti-slavery man, had complained that Wilmot “ stole his thun- 
der,” but he was above all things a Union man. When abolition seemed 
to him to threaten the Union, he subordinated his anti-slavery sentiments 
to the Union sentiment, “conquered his prejudices against slavery,” and 
under the sting of unmerited rebuke—it may be, under the promptings of 
an unworthy ambition—spoke words that we would gladly forget. 

Yet we may not forget that perhaps the success of the Union and 
abolition cause was secured by the postponement of the conflict from 1850 
to 1860. Certain it is that abolition owed its success to that very Union 
sentiment which Mr. Webster had done so much to create. 

Of the emancipation of the slave, the abolitionist is usually awarded 
the exclusive honor. But this is not accurate. When slavery stood in the 
way of the restoration of the Union, the proclamation of emancipation was 
issued ; and that this was not a“ Pope’s bull against the comet,” was due 
to the soldier who, to restore the Union, fought for emancipation. 

It was the good fortune of the abolitionist that the Union sentiment 
came to his aid. Had the abolitionist had his way, it might have been 
otherwise; the rebellion might have begun in Massachusetts instead of 
South Carolina. In that event the Union sentiment would have warred 
against the abolitionist and crushed him. It was the madness of slavery 
and not the wisdom of the abolitionist that gave him his opportunity and 
secured emancipation. 

This Union sentiment for which Webster labored, and to the teaching 
of which he devoted his life, has results not limited to his own country. 
Through it and the consequent consolidation of the Union by the great 
civil war, the practicability of a single government embracing a continent 
seems established. 

A few years ago it was an accepted axiom of British politics that her 
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colonies were only temporarily attached to her, and that in due time, like 
ripe fruit, they would drop from the parent stem. 

But under the influence of the American example since the war a new 
philosophy has arisen, and the “ Greater Britain” may become a reality— 
an influence of the success of the war for the Union not anticipated by 
any one pending the conflict. Yet the ascendency of the Union sentiment 
was not attained without a contest. 

Mr. Calhoun was the first of our greater statesmen who dedicated him- 
self toa single idea. That eager, anxious, penetrating face, once seen in life 
or picture never to be forgotten, indicates the man. Here passion subor- 
dinates reason. In the line of his desire his mind is clear, penetrating, 
logical, fertile of resources, and borne along with the intense force of an 
absorbing passion. But the reasons and facts outside of or against the line 
of his desire seem to wholly escape him. The absolute integrity of his 
character, its singleness of purpose, the ease with which he could in con- 
versation or debate overcome antagonists, gave him unbounded confidence 
in himself. Goethe tells us that the individual is powerless unless he labor 
in harmony with the stream of tendency of his time. Mr. Calhoun, with- 
out a thought of fear, entered the lists as the champion of slavery against 
a world in arms. Nor in his long struggle did it ever occur to him that he 
was fighting a losing battle. After every repulse he returned to the strug- 
gle with unshaken fortitude and unimpaired forces. But it was not 
always repulse with him. Often the victory seemed to be his. And when 
his labors ceased—and they ceased only with life (1850)—the result was not 
evident. He gained much. When he began the struggle, the South was 
more than half anti-slavery. No one advocated slavery per se. They 
viewed slavery as their fathers viewed it—as a moral and social evil, but a 
necessary evil. They deplored it, but saw not how to get ridof it. Yet all 
agreed that it could not always endure, though how it would end they 
could not foresee. These ideas Calhoun revolutionized. He taught the 
South that slavery was the natural and normal relation of the black man 
to the white, of labor to capital ; that instead of being a curse to the South, 
slavery was a blessing ; that it exempted the South from those social strug- 
gles between labor and capital so threatening to free society. He taught 
the South that slavery was not a sin, but a Christian institution, which it 
was their religious duty to maintain and transmit to their posterity unim- 
paired; that the opposition to it the North, so far as it was honest, was a 
dangerous fanaticism which they were to resist by every means that God 
and Nature had put in their power. 

He bound the South together as a band of brothers in the defense of 
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their imperiled cause, and infused into them his ardent enthusiasm. Nay, 
more, he led the North captive. Timid capital and trade submitted to his 
demands. The Church became his handmaid and did his work. Religion 
and commerce, hand-in-hand, at his behest, pursued the panting fugitive 
and persecuted unto death the abolitionist. 

To slavery he subordinated every other consideration. He was once 
a Union man: in his early days had advocated internal improvements at 
the expense of the general Government, for the reason that they would 
“consolidate” the Union. But his was a Union subservient to slavery. 
His assertion, repeated everywhere, in season and out of season, that if the 
Union became hostile to slavery the South would dissolve it, and his con- 
stant assertion of the right of secession and of the rights of the States, famil- 
iarized the Southern mind with a broken Union—taught it that the general 
government was, in a sense, a foreign and hostile power. Visions also of a 
Southern slave-holding military oligarchy crossed the imagination—a great 
standing army and navy to arise; the slave-holding class to officer them ; 
the “ poor white trash” to furnish the soldiers; and the negroes to do the 
work—raise the rice and cotton. Thus would arise a mighty, aggressive 
military aristocracy, and the world’s story be differently written. 

Thus, under the teaching of Calhoun the South was educated to dis- 
union, while under the teachings of Webster, the North was taught to love 
the Union. 

Between these sentiments, as between slavery and freedom, there arose 
an irrepressible conflict, which found its solution only in the conflict of 
arms. Before this came Calhoun passed away. 

Hitherto, in the play of the Union and abolition sentiments, the latter 
had yielded to the former. This was, perhaps, well—the time had not yet 
come when Union and freedom could coexist. 

But now with the superior growth of the North—immigration avoiding 
the slave States—the time had come when the North felt strong enough to 
resist the aggression of slavery and yet maintain the Union. The Re- 
publican party, organized in 1854, became the representative of this new 
policy ; and the Whig party of the North was merged into it. 

While Calhoun was proclaiming South the beatitudes of slavery, a few 
obscure men North began the abolition movement. 

These men, in print and speech and picture, appealed to those senti- 
ments innate in man—sympathy with the oppressed and indignation against 
the oppressor. 

Silently their work went on, and before it was hardly suspected the 
hearts of thousands were infected with abolition sentiments. The dread of 
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disunion and of the loss of Southern trade stifled in the hearts of other 
thousands the humaner sentiments and awakened a fierce persecution of 
the abolitionists. ‘“ Be of good comfort,” said the Oxford martyr, as they 
applied the flame to the fagot—* be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in 
England as, I trust, shall never be put out.” Nor was it; nor was aboli- 
tion suppressed. 

Very soon the North became deeply affected with the abolition senti- 
ment. There was as yet little or no effort to give to it political organiza- 
tion. The abolitionist was content to sow the seed and leave others to 
gather the fruit. There was a difficulty in the way of political organization. 
While the number affected with anti-slavery sentiment was very great, yet 
the number that would assert this sentiment in violation of the Constitu- 
tion was very small. The thing desired was opportunity to strike slavery 
within the forms of the Constitution. The aggressiveness of slavery gave 
the opportunity. Its extension was pressed. The Republican party was 
organized to resist this. It was in the beginning a timid party; it was 
careful to limit its opposition to slavery; it disclaimed all affiliation with 
the abolitionist ; it declared that there was no constitutional power to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States where it existed, and that it had no inclina- 
tion to exercise such power; it enforced the Fugitive Slave law, but it was 
firm in its opposition to the extension of slavery. Here its pathway was 
clear; it violated no constitutional provision ; it was in the line of the tradi- 
tions of the republic; it was the policy of the fathers, who had enacted the 
ordinance of 1787 prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory. The 
position of the Republican party was strong, and it maintained it with un- 
flinching firmness. 

In all the trying days following the election of Mr. Lincoln, when states 
were seceding, peace conventions assembling, and Crittenden compromises 
were abroad, it maintained its integrity, accepted the dread issue of war, and 
bore the banner of Union and freedom in triumph over disunion and slavery. 

The chief architects of the Republican party weré Chase and Seward, 
Chase bringing to the new party its Democratic element, and Seward its 
Whig element. Chase was first in point of time. He early felt the neces- 
sity of organization to give effect to the anti-slavery sentiment. He called 
ward and city and state meetings, and finally the Buffalo convention. His 
unvarying “ platform” was an appeal to all who who were opposed to the 
extension of slavery to come together, whatever their opinions on other 
questions might be. 

Mr. Seward was loath to abandon the Whig party, but when he did he 
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burned his bridges behind him, cutting off all hope of return in the proclama- 
tion of the irrepressible conflict between slavery and freedom. He became 
the philosopher of the new party; his expositions of its principles are 
models of cogent reasoning. He was more conservative than Mr. Chase, 
more national also. The latter was often handicapped with state right 
theories. He maintained that the provisions of the Constitution for the 
delivery of fugitives from slavery and from justice were to be enforced by 
the states, and that the laws of Congress on these subjects were without 
the authority of the Constitution and void. 

So firmly did he hold this view that as governor of Ohio (1859) he held 
its militia in readiness to resist the authorities of the United States had 
the Supreme court of that state in a case before it declared the fugitive 
slave law unconstitutional. Happily, the casting vote of Judge Swan in 
favor of the constitutionality of the law averted a conflict. Otherwise the 
rebellion might have begun in Ohio instead of in South Carolina, which, 
indeed, the Union sentiment would have speedily crushed, but with it the 
hopes, for the time at least, of freedom. 

These state right theories embarrassed Mr. Chase when the hour of se- 
cession came. He paused, he hesitated, and finally said he was willing to 
let the Gulf states go. There is no evidence that Mr. Seward went this 
far. His purposes for the weeks preceding the firing on Sumter were, and 
yet remain, obscure. There was a theatrical element in his nature. He 
loved to envelop himself in an air of mystery. Whatever may have been 
the cause, for many anxious days affairs drifted, state after state departed, 
fort after fort was taken, and nothing was done. There was danger then 
that in this silent way, through the mere lapse of time, secession would be 
acquiesced in as an accomplished fact. The insight and patriotism of Mr. 
Lincoln averted this calamity. 

“To Mr. Lincoln,” said Mr. Chase at the time, “ belongs the honor of 
so shaping affairs that the South became manifestly the aggressor in the 
conflict at Fort Sumter. That work was wholly his own, unaided by any 
member of his Cabinet.” 

It was a supreme service. The response that was made showed that the 
people were far in advance of Chasé and Seward. But neither Chase nor 
Seward was the representative of uncompromising abolition. 

If Mr. Calhoun represented the fanaticism of slavery, Sumner repre- 
sented the enthusiasm of abolition. To this cause, subordinating all else, 
he dedicated his life. If he did not bring to it the penetrating vision or 
logical acumen of Calhoun, he brought a wider scholarship, a broader view, 
a loftier moral tone, a like courage and fixedness of purpose. 
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In these tamer times his speeches may seem too intense and the tone 
exaggerated, but they were in harmony with the deeper feeling of the pe- 
riod when spoken. He had constantly the largest audience of any speaker. 
His earnest, intense, impassioned style wrought his sympathetic readers 
up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, while his burning invectives against 
slavery, and sometimes against the slave-holders, exasperated them to mad- 
ness. He thus supplied the supreme need of the hour. He made compro- 
mise and surrender to slavery impossible. For years before the catastrophe 
this was the always imminent danger. When we remember the tempta- 
tions to it—the dread of disunion, the loss of the Southern trade, the ties 
of blood and interest, the pathetic appeals from various sources and mo- 
tives—the wonder is that there was not a surrender. But Sumner was in 
the way. 

He had a peculiar training fitting him for his work. Entering the Sen- 
ate chamber from the student’s closet, he was cast at once into the strug- 
gle, free from the deadening, corrupting influences of long contact with the 
public life of that day, thoroughly permeated with pro-slavery sentiments. 
The social circle at Washington was a pro-slavery society. Conditions of 
admission, scorn of the anti-slavery sentiment ; exclusion from it, social os- 
tracism at the capital. Yet it was as wise as the serpent, if not harmless 
as the dove. 

It was very gracious to the new-comer from the North, who had made 
his mark, even as an anti-slavery man. 

Its blandishments and seductions were showered upon him. It would 
have him shorn of his locks—and many were the promising young men of 
the North whom it seduced. 

Mr. Sumner was the special object of its attentions. His youth, hand- 
some appearance, accomplishments, were very fascinating, and then he had 
the entree of the diplomatic social circle. The pro-slavery circle greeted him 
with its tenderest caresses; nor was he displeased with these. Chase and 
Hale, his only anti-slavery associates in the Senate, warned him of the mo- 
tive of these attentions, but he was incredulous. Still he spoke not on the 
great theme; month after month passed and he was silent. 

His friends grew apprehensive, his constituents restive ; could it be that 
another anti-slavery tongue was silenced? At last he spoke, and with no 
uncertain sound. The danger of seduction was past. Friend and foe alike 
recognized this. Yet he himself did not recognize that his relations to the 
pro-slavery society were forever changed, and he was keenly disappointed 
when from those from whom he had recently received only caresses he 
now received scowls. 
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His social ostracism at the capital was complete ; nor did it stop there. 
In the Senate he was assailed with bitterness. The slave-holder and his 
Northern ally vied with each other in the maliciousness of the assault. 

The sanctity of his closet was invaded, and he was charged in the open 
Senate with rehearsing his speeches before his mirror. 

Before he entered the Senate he had probably never made an extempore 
speech. His powers in this direction were unknown, alike to himself and 
to his friends. But to his own and their surprise he discovered un- 
equaled powers in this line and in stinging repartee. He was more thana 
match for all his adversaries. Sometimes goaded to desperation, he struck 
back with fearful violence. On one occasion, after listening to a long tirade 
of coarse abuse, he made only this reply: “Again the Senator from Illinois 
whisks his tongue and again the chamber is filled with foul odors.” As an 
illustration of the way in which the contest was carried on between Sumner 
and slavery, I may here relate the incidents, as I witnessed them, attending the 
delivery of his speech on the “ Barbarism of Slavery,” June 4, 1860—his first 
appearance in the Senate after an absence of more than four years, caused 
by the blows of Brooks, and his last great effort before the war. 

Vice-President John C. Breckinridge was in the chair—12 o'clock had 
been fixed as the hour for the delivery of the speech. Mr. Sumner had 
not been in the Senate during the morning hour, but punctual to the time 
he was seen walking down the aisle rapidly to his seat, in full evening dress, 
holding in his gloved hand a bundle of printed slips, of glossy, stiff paper, 
each sheet retaining, when held separately, its place unbent in the hand. 
This was his speech, which he laid before him on his desk, and which with- 
out preliminary remark he began reading. 

This was the signal for a scene of subdued disorder, continuing more or 
less to the end. The Democrats, North and South, immediately arose, the 
great body of them leaving their seats and gathering in groups in the area 
behind the desks and in the lobbies communicating therewith. In these 
lobbies were, apparently, decanters of brandies and wines, and glasses. 
There was continuous passing to and fro here, drinking, and hilarious laugh- 
ter, the different groups for a moment listening to Sumner, then turning 
away with derisive laughter and comment so loud that Mr. Sumner some- 
times stopped, when the President of the Senate, with apparent disinclina- 
tion, would make a deprecatory remark to the disorderly groups, in a tone 
of marked deference and with a smile of sympathy, he himself affecting in- 
difference, reclining and yawning in his chair, holding most of the time be- 
fore him a newspaper, as if reading. 

Amid these groups of disorderly persons, conspicuous for his hilarity, 
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was Jefferson Davis. He seemed very happy, and his disposition to laugh 
uncontrollable. But Wigfall, of Texas, was the hero of the moment. He 
frequently left the lobbies, passed down the aisle by the side of Sumner, 
and passing beyond him two or three seats, would turn abruptly around 
and gaze defiance in Sumner’s face, within a few feet of him, and almost 
between him and the President of the Senate. 

The thickset body of Wigfall, his short neck, heavy projecting under 
jaw, deeply set eyes, glaring from beneath his heavy, shaggy brows, and 
heavier, overhanging, shaggier black hair, made at once a grotesque and 
forbidding figure. 

Mr. Douglas was restless, moving about the lobbies, now with the dis- 
orderly groups on the right of the President, now with Seward’s arm 
about his neck. Seward himself was ill at ease—he sometimes sat in his seat, 
giving attention, but soon darted out, as if suddenly summoned, then re- 
turned, and finally disappeared. The Republicans generally remained quiet 
in their seats, giving attention, but their countenances wore a regretful 
look, as if they would that this cup might pass by them. 

In that throng of marked men, whose names are now immortal, there 
was one whose venerable, furrowed, wrinkled, and benignant visage arrested 
attention. Mr. Crittenden sat a few seats in front of Mr. Sumner and looked 
him full in the face, giving unbroken attention. The expression of his 
countenance was painfully sad—it wore an imploring look, and the appeal 
it made to the orator was unmistakable, almost, as it were, audible: “ For- 
bear, Mr. Sumner, forbear! Every word you utter makes compromise and 
conciliation more and more impossible. It may be that slavery is the dread- 
ful thing you describe, but it is upon us—we don’t know what to do with 
it. We are not responsible for its presence; we have inherited it ; it is in- 
tertwined with every fiber of our social life and it is guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution. Without this guaranty the Union would not have been 
formed. You are making the continuance of the Union impossible. Al- 
ready the states are discordant, belligerent. Soon the land will be rent with 
civil war. - Forbear, Mr. Sumner, forbear!” 

This appeal fell upon adamantine ears. The orator was inexorable ; 
and then and there compromise with slavery received its death-blow. 

Languishing, it yet did live a while longer, and its last great advocate 
became its last mourner. It might have been otherwise but for Sumner. 
When the crisis did come, strong men quailed. Charles Francis Adams, 
trampling upon his own record and the hereditary glory of his house, would 
have made terms with slavery. Even Wendell Phillips fiercely clamored 
at Boston for disunion, but Charles Sumner, never. On this day the sig- 
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nificance of Sumner’s work was not felt. He found no sympathy in that 
Senate. Somewhere Carlyle alludes incidentally, as it were, to Sterling’s 
early, kindly words about his (Carlyle’s) books, adding in an ejaculatory 
way, “Ah! human recognition!” But on this day, in that Senate Cham- 
ber, Sumner had no human recognition. His eye met no friendly greet- 
ing. If it fell upon the President, it met cold indifference; if he looked 
before him, it met the jackal glance of Wigfall, whose hands, even then, 
were red with human blood; if he turned to his left, ear and eye were 
greeted with gibe and leer and grimace and ribald jest, mingling with the 
noises of ringing bar-room glasses in the very threshold of the sanctuary 
of the Senate. If he turned his eye to the right, there was the more 
chilling, deprecatory look of his Republican brethren. The galleries were 
empty. Sympathy nowhere. Surrounded by his brother Senators, he was 
alone—it was isolation profound, oppressive. He felt it. He read as if 
rehearsing his speech alone, his voice assuming the deep tones of the ritu- 
alist, befitting the gravity of the moment. He seldom raised his eyes from 
the paper before him; but when he did, they instinctively turned heaven- 
ward. Bravely, thoroughly, his task was done, to the end. 

For making, four years before, such a speech as this, he had been 
stricken down at his place in the Senate chamber. To-day no hand was 
raised against him. Armed friends attended him; they were not needed. 

There was even no reply. Chesnut, of South Carolina, spit out some 
bitter words; that, and nothing more. All felt, when Sumner closed, that 
the time for speech had passed. The knot could not be untied—it must 
be cut. 

The beginnings of strife are noisy ; but when the death-grapple comes, 
the voice is still. Henceforth there was no angry discussion in Congress. 
From that moment the South began to arm—to beat the pruning-hook into 
the spear. Soon the tramp of armed men was heard from the Rio Grande 
to the Potomac. But the “ Quintuple Barbarism” perished in the throes 
of a mighty convulsion. 


¢ 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE GREEK REVOLUTION 


One of the principles early enunciated by the government of the 
United States, and which has grown into a political axiom, is the avoid- 
ance of “entangling alliances” with foreign powers. The wisdom of this 
principle on the part of a nation politically and geographically constituted 
as is our own has been frequently illustrated when its violation would 
have entailed complications that might have endangered, if they had not 
indeed destroyed, that perfect independence of self-government which is 
the basis and strength of our political system. 

The firm maintenance of this principle has at times been severely tried 
when the struggles and appeals of distant and oppressed nationalities have 
stirred the American heart until the national government has been forced 
—while restraining its hands from action—to give official utterance to the 
sentiments of the people at large. It is impossible for a young and suc- 
cessful nation like the United States—herself the child of revolution—not 
to feel acutely—and to give expression to that feeling—the hardships of 
other nationalities which, under the galling yoke of alien oppression, seek 
to establish a similar self-government to that which we established, under 
less trying circumstances, by rebellion and the sword. 

Greece, Poland, and Hungary present cases in point; and in the two 
latter instances the scenes are fresh in the memory of those whose hearts 
and hands and voices went forth in no inconsiderable degree to cheer and 
aid the revolutionists. The Greek revolution which broke out in 1821, 
and continued for a series of years, is more remote, but no less thrilling, 
particularly in the inequality of the struggle, the marvelous pertinacity 
of the Greeks in continuing a revolt against enormous odds, and in the 
instances of heroism, by land and by sea, which scarcely find a counterpart 
in modern history. It will be remembered that after four centuries of 
Turkish rule, or rather misrule, Greece had sunk to so low a level that she 
excited no interest abroad beyond the pitiful belief that the Hellenic spirit 
had expired in dust and ashes, affording no hope of future resurrection. 
That one pregnant and popular line of Lord Byron—written after visiting 
the country—fully expresses the opinion which then prevailed. She was 
“Greece, but living Greece no more.” Byron, however, was not aware, 
any more than the rest of the world, that under the ashes of centuries, 
desolation, and the worst form of political and social oppression, there was 
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an undercurrent of hope and determination moving slowly but surely on- 
ward among the leading Greeks in the official employment of the Ottoman 
government, and destined before many years to break forth into popular 
demonstration. The secret preparation for this may be said to have had 
its commencement as far back as the early years of the eighteenth century, 
and it was principally due to the cohesion of the Greek nationality ; for, in 
spite of the demoralizing effects upon the Greeks of the Moslem yoke, 
their barbarian oppressors dared not awaken the resentment of Christian 
Europe by any open interference with the religion of their conquered sub- 
jects. This subtle and impregnable bond preserved alike their language, 
manners, and customs; and the superior intelligence and mental activity of 
the Greeks to that of the ignorance and brutal ferocity of their conquerors 
afforded channels for the interchange of ideas, among themselves, which 
kept alive the glorious anticipation of future regeneration. As a Greek 
historian puts it, their “priests whispered of hope and freedom in the 
pauses of their prayers;” and although a generation died before any mate- 
rial effort was practicable on their part, the moment came at last when a 
small body of revolutionists boldly asserted their purpose to shake off the 
detested yoke or to perish in the attempt. Greece proper then contained 
less than a million of Greeks, the bulk of the nation, at least three times 
that in numbers, being an integral portion of the Turkish population, while 
many of their leading men held official employment in Constantinople and 
the adjacent provinces. These latter were unable to take an active part 
in the rebellion, or even to show their hands, but silently and by intrigue 
fed the flame and encouraged their brethren-in-arms. 

It cannot be doubted that the success of the American Revolution, fol- 
lowed by that of the French Revolution, stimulated the Greeks largely to 
attempt the recovery of their freedom. America was a far-off land, and to 
the uneducated peasantry of Greece but vaguely comprehended; but the 
astounding fact that three millions of people had maintained for seven 
years an unequal contest with the army of England and her foreign allies, 
and had achieved their independence, illumined with fresh hopes the little 
band of Greek patriots and strengthened the determination of their ill- 
organized and insufficiently armed soldiery to stand the hazard of the die. 

One of the first acts of the Greek “‘senate’’ at Calamata was a resolu- 
tion which declared, “that having deliberately resolved to live or die for 
freedom, they were drawn by an irresistible sympathy to the people of the 
United States.” The Greek appeal to us for sympathy and material aid 
was not unheeded, so far as private individuals and associations were con- 
cerned. By these, arms and vessels were forwarded to the combatants, and 
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some few volunteers went to Greece to offer their personal services to the 
chiefs; but the fact must not be withheld that pecuniary speculation, both 
in America and other countries where such aid was afforded, formed in 
many instances the chief incentive. Ships and ammunition were sold to 
the Greeks both by Englishmen and Americans at “ war prices,” and in 
some cases were fraudulent transactions. These were chiefly paid for by 
a loan contracted by the Greeks in England at such onerous rates that only 
about forty per cent. of the*nominal amount ever reached the Greeks. At 
the close of the war, the half-starved and moneyless freemen found them- 
selves saddled with an overpowering foreign debt which had been contracted 
under the belief that three or four millions of Greeks would constitute the 
inhabitants of “ free Greece,” and that the territory recovered from Turkey 
would be three times in extent to that which was finaily determined upon 
by the arbitration of the Great Powers. 

But if at first the sympathy of our people for the struggling Greeks was 
less pronounced, it was owing to their imperfect information as to the prog- 
ress of the revolution. Many, too, believed with Europe that the attempt 
of a comparative handful of inexperienced soldiers to cope with the disci- 
plined phalanxes of Turkey would be futile, and although the spirit of the, 
Greeks was highly applauded, a general impression—chiefly derived from 
European sources—prevailed that the affair would end, as other risings in 
Europe had ended, in disgrace and failure, leaving the exhausted insurgents 
in a more oppressed and hopeless condition than before. 

As the news reached the United States of the continued persistence of 
the Greek troops, together with instances of brilliant valor and self-devo- 
tion little expected from a race downtrodden for centuries, the interest in- 
creased ; and when the news of the Turkish massacre at Scio, in March, 
1822, reached the civilized world, the people of the United States were 
excited to a degree of sympathy which ran through the nation like an 
electric shock. 

In retaliation for the rising of the peasantry of that island and the shut- 
ting up by them of the Turkish garrison in the citadel, the Turkish fleet 
landed fifteen thousand men upon the island, and “a massacre of the 
Christian inhabitants commenced such as the annals of warfare seldom re- 
cord. Men, women, and children were tortured and then put to death. 
Some fled to the mountains and hid themselves in caverns; others suc- 
ceeded in getting on board the foreign ships lying in the harbor; others 
made their escape to the neighboring islands; while more than forty thou- 
sand were slain in the course of a month, and thousands of the most re- 
fined and cultivated were carried off and sold into slavery in the bazaars 
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of Smyrna and Constantinople. Many were bought by Turks for the 
pleasure of torturing them and putting them to death, and many were re- 
deemed by Europeans residing in Smyrna, who sacrificed their wealth in 
this work of Christian charity. The population of Syra was reduced from 
more than a hundred thousand, before the revolution, to sixteen thousand, 
in one year.” 

The American press nobly responded to the universal sentiment of 
horror that pervaded the people at large when ‘this event was known, and 
so universal was it, that Turkish atrocities and Greek valor became the topic 
of the time, both in public and in private intercourse. The writer of this 
paper, in looking over a file of old family correspondence, dated during 
that period, is struck by the frequent and fervent reference to events in 
Greece, and tothe sufferings of the revolutionists at the hands of their in- 
human enemy. 

From that time forward the course of the war for Greek independence 
was eagerly watched by our countrymen, whose hopes and fears increased 
or diminished with the varying vicissitudes of the struggle. Thus Greece 
became known to the people of the United States through her aims and 
sacrifices, and the names of her heroes were as familiar as household words. 
Mavromichales, Mavrocordatos, Tricovpi, Ypselanti among statesmen; 
Marco Bozzaris, Costi, and Nothi among soldiers; and Canares and Mia- 
ovles among naval commanders, are names incorporated among the saviors 
of Greece, and are not forgotten by those who take any interest in modern 
Greek history. Admiration of the valor of the revolutionists increased 
with the later accounts of Greek vengeance upon the authors of the mas- 
sacre at Scio, when Andreas Miaovles encountered the Turkish armament 
between Scio and the coast of Asia Minor and gave them battle ; and when 
Canares, the dauntless Hydriote, conducting his fire ships with secrecy and 
alertness within the lines of the enemy’s fleet, set the Turkish flag-ship on 
fire, which was destroyed, with two thousand men, including the captain- 
pacha, who perished on the very scene of his inhuman cruelties to the in- 
habitants of Scio. The gallant deed of Marco Bozzaris and his band of five 
hundred Suliotes, when he surprised the Turkish camp at Carpenesion, by 
which eight hundred Turks were slain, with a loss of only fifty of the Greeks 
—but in which he himself perished—is embalmed in the memory of every 
American schoolboy by Halleck’s spirited and touching poem.* 


* The following letter, dated in 1869, from Col. D. M. Bozzaris, son of the famous chief- 
tain—to the writer, who was then in Greece—may not be without interest in this connection. 
The souvenir referred to is now deposited in the collection of the New York Historical Society : 

‘¢* * * In asking me so earnestly for some small object, asa souvenir, which once belonged 
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Nor was the popular outbreak of our sympathy for Greece limited to 
the press and to individuals. It found fitting expression in the writings of 
distinguished scholars, poets, and statesmen, and in 1824 the halls of Con- 
gress resounded with the eloquent appeals of the leading representatives of 
the people, who, without a jot of self-interest in the matter, rose to the 
spirit of the occasion through the irrepressible claims of suffering humanity 
in its struggle for life and liberty. 

Such was the universality of public sentiment respecting Greece, that 
President Monroe, in his Message to Congress of December 2, 1823, said: 
‘A strong hope has been long entertained, founded on the heroic struggle 
of the Greeks, that they would succeed in their contest, and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the earth. It is believed that the whole 
civilized world takes a deep interest in their welfare. Although no power 
has declared in their favor, yet none, according to our information, has 
taken part against them. Their cause and their name have protected them 
from dangers which might ere this have overwhelmed any other people. 
The ordinary calculations of interest and acquisition, with a view to 
aggrandizement, which mingle so much in the transactions of nations, 
seem to have had no effect in regard to them. From the facts which have 
come to our knowledge, there is good cause to believe that their enemy has 
lost forever all dominion over them ; that Greece will become an independ- 
ent nation. That she may attain that rank is the object of our most 
ardent wishes.” 

On the 29th of that month a memorial was presented to the govern- 
ment from the citizens of New York. It appeared to them that “the 
Greek cause was not only entitled to the good wishes of this country, but, 
as far as might be done consistently with the views of the government, to 
every possible assistance.” The memorial concluded with a reference to 


to my father, you have rendered an homage to his memory which touches me profoundly. It is 
with deep regret, therefore, that I have to confess that it is not in my power to gratify your desire. 
An infant and a refugee in a foreign land at the time I lost my father, I received from his estate 
only two swords. To part with them would be unpardonable on my part. In my desire, however, 
to gratify you, I venture to offer for your acceptance a small object, without value in itself, but 
which may acquire value in your eyes from the associations with which it is connected. This ob- 
ject is a simple silk tassel which I have detached from the sword which my father wore in his last 
hour at that night’s combat of which your eminent national poet, Halleck, has sung in such mag- 
nificent verse. It will thus at the same time recall to you the glorious end of a warrior who died 
for the deliverance of his country, and the admirable verses which that event inspired, of the poet 
who honors your own.” 

The note, concludes with an expression of the recognition by his countrymen of ‘‘ those con- 
stant sympathies of which the United States gives so many proofs in behalf of Greece, and for the 
veneration with which it honors the memory of his father,” 
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the “barbarous dominion of the Turks, equally fatal to liberty, learning, 
and taste, and under which the Greeks have been most cruelly oppressed 
for ages,” in contrast “to the ingenious, enterprising, free,and commercial 
character of the Greeks, their language, their literature, their religion, and 
their eventful history.” 

In response to a request for information from Congress, President 
Monroe and his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, transmitted 
papers of peculiar interest, embracing a correspondence between Greek and 
American officials abroad and at home, with statements of the progress of 
the war and statistics of the geographical divisions of Greece, its population, 
productions, and resources. 

In a dispatch, in reply to our minister at London, who had forwarded 
the Greek appeal for recognition by our government of their independence, 
Mr. Adams says: “ The United States could give assistance to the Greeks 
only by the application of some portion of their public force or of their 
public revenue in their favor, and it could constitute them in a state of war 
with the Ottoman Porte, and, perhaps, with all the Barbary powers. To 
make this disposition, either of force or treasure, you are aware, is, by our 
Constitution, not within the competency of the Executive. * * * 
Yet we cherish the most friendly relations toward the Greeks, and are 
sincerely disposed to render them any service which may be compatible with 
our neutrality, and it will give us pleasure to learn from time to time the 
actual state of their cause, political and military.” 

An appeal to the government was also made by the state of South 
Carolina in behalf of the recognition of the independence of Greece, 
expressing the deep interest of the people of that state in “the noble and 
patriotic struggle of the modern Greeks to rescue from the foot of the in- 
fidel and barbarian the hallowed land of Leonidas and Socrates. 

On the 5th of January, 1824, a long and powerfully worded memorial 
was presented to Congress by the citizens of Boston for the people of 
Greece. In view of the clearly defined obligations of strict neutrality on 
the part of the government in all exclusively foreign wars, the memorialists 
did not on this occasion appeal for the recognition of Greek independence, 
but they expressed their ‘‘ earnest wish that the indignation and abhorrence, 
which they are satisfied is universal throughout the United States, at the 
mode in which the Turkish government is carrying on the war against 
Greece, should be distinctly avowed in the face of the world, and that other 
civilized and Christian nations should be invited to join in a solemn remon- 
strance against such barbarous and inhuman depravity. The sale of forty 
thousand women and children (after the massacre of their husbands and 
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fathers) in open market, in the presence of Christian Europe, and without 
one word of remonstrance from the surrounding nations, is a circumstance 
discreditable to the age in which we live.” * * * 

All these memorials were signed by the leading and most influential 
citizens of the states and towns from which they issued. The sentiments 
which inspired them were ably and nobly supported, both in and out of 
Congress, by the most influential speakers and writers of the day, and but 
for the limitation of space, these eloquent appeals might be quoted in full 
in these pages without apology ; a few extracts, however, must suffice, 
Referring to the allusion to Greece in President Monroe’s annual Message 
to Congress, Daniel Webster, in the House of Representatives, moved the 
following resolution: “Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law 
for defraying the expense incident to the appointment of an agent or 
commission to Greece, when the President shall deem it expedient to make 
such an appointment.” 

This was a bold step in view of the prevailing ideas respecting the prin- 
ciple of avoiding entangling alliances with foreign powers ;* and besides, 
Webster felt the necessity for drawing the line between “the warmth and 
enthusiasm which excited the country at large,” in behalf of Greece, and 
the right to declare our abhorrence of foreign oppression. He admitted that 
if “ popular eloquence,” inspired by the recollection of ancient Greece and 
the claims upon humanity of modern Greece, were to be exercised in that 
place, it “would move the stones of the capitol.” ‘Even the edifice in 
which we assemble, these proportioned columns, this ornamented architect- 
ure, all remind us that Greece has existed, and that we, like the rest of man- 
kind, are greatly her debtors. But I have not introduced this motion in the 
vain hope of discharging anything of this accumulated debt of centuries. 
My object is nearer and ‘more immediate. I wish to take occasion through 
the struggle of an interesting and gallant people in the cause of Liberty 
and Christianity, to draw the attention of the House to the circumstances 
which have accompanied that struggle, and to the principles which appear 
to have governed the conduct of the great states of Europe in regard to it,. 
and to the effects and consequences of these principles upon the independ- 
ence of uations, and especially upon the institutions of free governments. 
It regards Greece as she now is, contending against fearful odds for being,, 
and for the common privileges of human nature. As it is never difficult to. 
recite commonplace remarks and trite aphorisms, so it may be easy, I am: 
aware, on this occasion to remind me of the wisdom which dictates to men: 


* If the writer mistake not, this reference to Greece appears in the same Message which pro- 
mulgated the so-called ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.” 
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a care of their own affairs, and admonishes them, instead of searching for 
adventures abroad, to leave other men’s concerns in their own hands. It 
may be easy to call this resolution Quixotic, the emanation of a crusading 
and propagandist spirit. All this and more may be readily said, but all 
this and more will not be-allowed to fix a character upon this proceeding 
until that is proved which it takes for granted. But in my opinion this 
cannot be shown. In my judgment, the subject is interesting to the people 
and government of this country, and we are called upon by considerations 
of great weight and moment to express our opinions upon it. These con- 
siderations, I think, spring from a sense of our duty, our character, and our 
own interests. 1 wish to treat the subject on such grounds, exclusively, as 
are truly American.” 

The speech was lengthy, and completely exposed the political condition 
of Europe as affecting Greece, and the selfish influences which induced the 
Powers to resist the efforts of any people to change their government or 
their political relations. 

“T close, then, Sir, with repeating that the object of this resolution is to 
avail ourselves of the interesting occasion of the Greek revolution to make 
our protest against the doctrines of the Allied Powers, both as they are 
laid down in principle and as they are applied in practice. I thiuk it right 
too, Sir, not to be unseasonable in the expression of our regard, and, as far 
as that goes, in a manifestation of our sympathy with along oppressed and 
now struggling people. Iam not of those who would in the hour of ut- 
most peril withhold such encouragement as might be properly and lawfully 
given, and when the crisis should be past, overwhelm the rescued sufferers 
with kindness and caresses. The Greeks address the civilized world witha 
pathos not easy to be resisted. They invoke our favor by more moving 
considerations than can well belong to the condition of any other people. 
They stretch out their arms to the Christian communities of the earth, be- 
seeching them by a generous recollection of their ancestors, by the consid- 
eration of their desolate and ruined cities and villages, by the wives and 
children sold into an accursed siavery, by their blood, which they seem 
willing to pour out like water,* by the common faith and in the name 
which unites all Christians, that they would extend to them at least some 
token of compassionate regard.” 

The Committee of the Whole rose without voting upon the resolution, 


* The Greeks assured the Great Powers that although two hundred thousand of their country- 
men had offered up their lives, there yet remained lives to offer ; and that it was the determination 
of all, ‘‘ Yes, of all,” to persevere, until they established their liberty or until the power of their 
oppressors should have relieved them from the burden of existence. 
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but the speech was printed and widely circulated. Webster considered it 
one of his best. 

Rebuking a political opponent in the Senate, who from prudential con- 
siderations deemed the moment inopportune for an official expression of 
sympathy for Greece in the face of monarchical Europe, Henry Clay 
delivered one of his most characteristic and incisive speeches. ‘“ Are we 
so humble, so low, so debased,” said the great orator, “that we dare not 
express our sympathy for suffering Greece; that we cannot articulate our 
detestation of the brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding vic- 
tim, lest we might offend one or more of their imperial or royal majesties ? 
Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may not attempt to express 
our horror, utter our indignation, at the most brutal and atrocious war that 
ever stained earth or shocked high Heaven; at the ferocious deeds of a 
savage and infuriated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the clergy of a 
fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the excesses of blood and 
butchery, at the mere details of which the heart sickens and recoils? * * * 
What appearance, Mr. Chairman, on the page of history, would a record 
like this exhibit? ‘In the month of January, in the year of our Lord and 
Saviour 1824, while all European Christendom beheld, with cold and un- 
feeling indifference, the unexampled wrongs and inexpressible misery of 
Christian Greece, a proposition was made in the Congress of the United 
States, almost the sole, the last, the greatest depository of human hope 
and freedom, the representatives of a gallant nation, containing a million 
of freemen ready to fly to arms, while the people of that nation were 
spontaneously expressing its deep-toned feeling, and the whole continent, 
by one simultaneous emotion, was rising and silently and anxiously sup- 
plicating and invoking high Heaven to spare and succor Greece, and to 
invigorate her arms in her glorious cause; while temples and senate-houses 
were alike resounding with one burst of generous and holy sympathy—in 
the year of our Lord and Saviour, that Saviour of Greece and of us—a 
proposition was offered in the American Congress to send a messenger to 
Greece, to inquire into her state and condition, with a kind expression of 
our good wishes and our sympathies—and it was rejected! Go home, if 
you can, go home, if you dare, to your constituents and tell them that you 
voted it down. Meet, if you can, the appalling countenances of those who 
sent you here, and tell them that you shrank from the declaration of your 
own sentiments; that you cannot tell how, but that some unknown dread, 
some indescribable apprehension, some indefinite danger, drove you from 
your purpose; that the specters of cimeters and crowns and crescents 
gleamed before you, and alarmed you; and that you suppressed all the 
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noble feelings prompted by religion, by liberty, by national independence, 
and by humanity. I cannot, Sir, bring myself to believe that such will be 
the feeling of a majority of this committee. But for myself, though every 
friend of the cause should desert it, and I be left to stand alone with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I will give to his resolution the poor sanc- 
tion of my unqualified approbation.” 

Dwight thus urged the claims of Greece upon America: “ What heart 
does not throb, what bosom does not heave, at the very thought of Grecian 
independence? Have you the feelings of a man, and do you not wish 
that the blood of Greece should cease to flow, and that the groans and 
sighs of centuries should be heard no more? Are you a scholar, and shall 
the land of the Muses ask your help in vain? With the eye of the enthu- 
siast do you often gaze at the triumphs of the arts; and will you do 
nothing to rescue their choicest relics from worse than Vandal barbarism ? 
Are you a mother, rejoicing in all the charities of domestic life; are you a 
daughter, rich and safe in conscious innocence and parental love; and 
shall thousands more, among the purest and loveliest of your sex, glut the 
shambles of Smyrna and be doomed to a captivity inconceivably worse 
than death? Are you a Christian, and do you cheerfully contribute your 
property to Christianize the heathen world? What you give to Greece is 
to rescue a nation of Christians from extermination, to deliver the ancient 
churches, to overthrow the Mohammedan imposture, to raise up a stand- 
ard for the wandering tribes of Israel, and to gather in the harvest of the 
world. Are you an American citizen, proud of the liberty and independ- 
ence of your country? Greece, too, is struggling for these very blessings, 
which she taught your fathers to purchase with their blood. And when 
she asks your help, need I urge you to bestow it? Where am I? In the 
land of the Pilgrims—in a land of independence—in a land of freedom. 
Here, then, I leave their cause.” 

These stirring words from America stimulated the Greek patriots to 
renewed efforts, and in 1825 the reciprocal feelings were so strongly mani- 
fested in Greece that the provisional government actually proposed to 
send a fleet into the Mediterranean with one of our leading statesmen, 
who should assume the office of legislator, or dictator, on the summons of 
the Greek nation. And this proposal was made to us because, to use the 
words of the letter that contained it, they “ suspected the motives of the 
English and shuddered at the despotic aims of the Holy Alliance, whose 
members had hoped that the insurrection would be suppressed by Ibrahim 
Pacha and his Egyptian hordes.” * 


* Felton. 
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On the 4th of December, 1827, the foliowing reference to Greece—then 
within a year of completing the struggle which resulted in her independ- 
ence—appears in President John Quincy Adams’ Message to Congress: 
“From the interest taken by this sovereign” (the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia) “ in behalf of the suffering Greeks, and from the spirit with which 
others of the great European Powers are co-operating with him, the friend 
of freedom and of humanity may indulge the hope that they may obtain 
relief from the most unequal of conflicts which they have so long and so 
gallantly sustained ; that they will enjoy the blessings of self-government, 
which by their sufferings in the cause of liberty they have richly earned ; 
and that their independence will be secured by those liberal institutions 
of which their country furnished the earliest examples in the history of 
mankind, and which have consecrated to immortal remembrance the very 
soil for which they are now again profusely pouring forth their blood. 
The sympathies which the people and government of the United States 
have so warmly indulged with their cause have been acknowledged by their 
government ina letter of thanks which I have received from their illustrious 
President, a translation of which is now communicated to Congress, the 
representatives of that nation to whom this tribute of gratitude was in- 
tended to be paid, and to whom it was justly due.” 

In the letter referred to, the Greek President, Count Capo d’Istrias, 
writes: ‘“‘The President of the General National Congress of my nation 
has just transmitted to me a letter, addressed to your excellency, in which 
he expresses the sentiments of gratitude with which the liberal conduct of 
the American nation has filled the nation over which he presides. I deem 
myself exceedingly happy in having been selected as the organ of this 
communication ; and I pray God, the Protector of America and Greece, to 
afford me, in future, other opportunities of witnessing the reciprocal sen- 
timents of two nations, to one of whom I belong, and offer to the other 
the sentiments of my admiration and the homage of my gratitude.” 

This communication incloses a letter from the President of “The 
Third National Assembly of Greece,” addressed to the President of the 
United States, in which occur the following passages: “In extending a 
helping hand toward the Old World, and encouraging it in its march to 
freedom and civilization, the New World covers itself with increased glory 
and does honor to humanity. Greece, Sir, has received with gratitude the 
signal testimonies of the philanthropic sentiments of the people of North 
America, as well as its generous assistance.” ‘ 

When the war was over the problem of self-government in Greece be- 
came an anxious and for a time an insoluble question in the councils of the 
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young state. Had the popular wish alone been consulted, the model for 
Greece to adopt would have been the Republic of the United States. The 
Greeks had learned by that time what the principle of republican institu- 
tions in the United States meant, and how to distinguish between them and 
the hasty and imperfect ideas of France after her own revolution. Washing- 
ton was their beau ideal of a patriot, and the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can states their charter of freedom; and in their earliest attempts to form 
a provisional government that constitution was translated into Greek and 
served “as a copy and guide to the law-givers.” But, alas! poor, dis- 
tracted, scarcely regenerated Greece had no Washington to guide her coun- 
sels, and was under the iron hands of the Great Powers, who at the eleventh 
hour had saved her falling fortunes at the battle of Navarino, and who 
now attempted to manipulate her political destinies. It must be admitted 
that, however pleasing the picture would have been to the American eye 
of a young, brave, and independent republic springing up from the deso- 
lating influences of barbarism, such an experiment on the part of a small 
state, surrounded by antagonistic and despotic monarchies, could not have 
been attended with success. This was proved during the four years’ career 
of President Capo d’Istria, the intrigues against whom, owing to his sup- 
posed sympathy with Russian ideas, led to his assassination. 

A constitutional monarchy was finally decided upon for Greece, and 
Prince Otho of Bavaria ascended the throne in 1832. The hopes of the 
Greeks, excited by this event, were not, however, realized. Bavarian in- 
fluences surrounded the throne, and the national aims of the country were 
rudely repelled. Such a constitution as the Greeks had desired was not 
forthcoming, and the king tampered with and delayed its execution. 
Finally the patience of the people became exhausted, and a most remark- 
able incident occurred at Athens, which stands to this day an historical 
evidence of the determined character of the Greeks, coupled with their 
respect for law and order. A proclamation was drawn up by the constitu- 
tional party, with a list of a new ministry to be recommended to the king, 
and an address advising his Majesty to call a national assembly to prepare 
a constitution. The garrison of Athens, with pointed guns, ranged 
before the palace, and the populace gathered about them in perfect 
quiet and order, broken only by the shouts of the artillerymen, 
“Long life to the Constitution!” Finally the king signed the 
ordinances appointing a new ministry and convoking a national as- 
sembly. “The troops, having been thirteen hours under arms, marched 
back to their barracks, the citizens dispersed to their houses, and the busi- 
ness of the city was not interrupted for an hour. In the same moderate 
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spirit of tranquil triumph the great constitutional victory was commemo- 
rated all over the country. Thus was the revolution accomplished with- 
out shedding a drop of blood or disturbing the quiet of a single citizen.” 

The forced abdication of King Otho in 1862 was followed by the elec- 
tion in 1863 of Prince George of Denmark to the throne of Greece—the 
existing monarch, whose broad and generous views of statesmanship 
commend him to the love of his people and furnish as sure a guarantee 
as can be obtained for the security and progress of Hellenic institutions, so 
far as they depend upon the uprightness and sympathetic devotion of the 
sovereign. 

With the establishment by the larger Powers of Europe of diplomatic 
relations with Greece, the United States was expected by Greece to send 
a minister to Athens, but the necessity for such a step did not present it- 
self to the consideration of Congress until difficulties arising between certain 
American citizens dwelling in Greece and the Hellenic Government re- 
quired the presence, on the spot, of a diplomatic representative, and in one 
instance the dispatch of a vessel of war, to bring these cases to a successful 
issue. It was not until 1867 that the establishment of a full mission at 
Athens was decided upon. ‘The Greek Government did not wait for the 
arrival of our representative before appointing their minister to Washing- 
ton, not only out of compliment to the United States, but for the purpose 
of neutralizing, if not of destroying, the influence of the Ottoman Minister 
then at the Capital, a clever diplomatist, who was unwearied in his exer- 
tions to allay American sympathy for the Greeks of Crete, then in open 
insurrection against their Turkish rulers. The minister appointed by the 
Greek Government was Mr. Alexander Riza Rangabes, one of the most 
distinguished of Greek diplomatists, a savant, and a man of letters. 

It is to be hoped that henceforth no question of economy or of sup- 
posed want of necessity will ever militate against the permanent continu- 
ance of our legation at Athens, if for no other reasons than those so forcibly 
epxressed, many years ago, and before the United States was represented 
at that capital, by an American traveler and one of the most distinguished 
writers on modern Greece. “I heartily wish,” he wrote from Athens, 
“the United States had a diplomatic representative here who could add 
the force of his country’s influence in favor of liberal principles and 
enlightened government, for that influence would be very weighty, both on 
account of old services still gratefully remembered and because our 
country has no interests to subserve by intriguing in Eastern politics, 
and her minister would command the unsuspecting confidence of the 
Greek nation, which no European minister can. It is of much greater 
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moment that we should be properly represented at Athens than at the 
court of Constantinople—at least until the Greek monarchy, as in the 
course of events it must, shall supplant in Europe the empire of the 
Moslem, and the cross triumph over the crescent on those fair shores where 
it was first planted.” 

That the Greeks are grateful to the people of the United States for 
their sympathy and liberal aid during the bitter days of the revolution 
has been frequently exemplified, but one or two instances may be men- 
tioned in this connection. “ Greece,’ wrote the then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Athens, the eloquent Pericles Argyropoulos—“ Greece has never 
forgotten the noble sympathy manifested toward her by the American 
nation at the time of her Revolution. Full of gratitude and of friendship, 
she has always watched with the deepest interest the wonderful progress 
which has been in every respect achieved by a people to whom she feels 
attached by the most indissoluble ties. It is under the influence of these 
sentiments that his Majesty’s government, faithful interpreter of the 
national wish, being desirous to testify in a solemn manner its veneration 
for the memory of the illustrious Washington, has caused to be transmitted 
a block of marble taken from the very ruins of the Parthenon, in order 
that it may serve to adorn, however- humbly, the monument destined to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the great founder of American inde- 
pendence.” In accepting this precious relic as a contribution to the 
Washington Monument, Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of State, responded 
with appropriate sentiments. 

In further evidence that with the lapse of years since our countrymen 
first extended their generous hands to suffering Greece they have not 
withheld material aid when required, nor the Greeks failed in their recog- 
nition for such acts of sympathy, a personal reminiscence may be per- 
mitted. 

When the writer was appointed minister to Greece, on the establish- 
ment of that mission, the Greek inhabitants of the island of Candia (Crete) 
were in active insurrection to throw off the Turkish yoke. So marked 
was the feeling excited in the United States in their behalf that public 
meetings, resulting in contributions of money, clothing, and food for the 
Cretan refugees—women and children who fled by thousands to Greece in 
conditions of absolute destitution—were held in Boston and New York, 
and were addressed by distinguished orators. The funds collected were 
intrusted to the American minister for distribution in Greece, a duty 
which he was able to fulfill satisfactorily, owing chiefly to the assistance 
afforded him by the American missionaries at Athens, One evening sev- 
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eral hundred children, from among the recipients of this bounty, gath- 
ered in front of the legation, and after prayers and the singing of hymns, 
sent up messages of gratitude to be forwarded in their behalf to the 
United States. After this affecting scene they departed, with cheers for 
America ringing in the air. 

On another day the minister was waited on by the metropolitan Arch- 
bishop, the highest ecclesiastic in Greece, who, wearing his robe and insig- 
nia of office, and accompanied by a body of priests, delivered an address 
of some length, overflowing, as did his eyes, with emotion as he alluded to 
his own personal participation ‘in the great struggle which commenced 
in 1821, and still continues,” and returned thanks for the moral and sub- 
stantial aid extended by our countrymen at that period and during the 
efforts of the Cretan Greeks to establish their independence. “I pray 
you, Mr. Minister,” he concluded, “to transmit the expression of our deep 
thankfulness to the whole nation, and, if it be possible, to every American 
citizen.” * 

The words of the Archbishop in italics—“ and still continues ’—fur- 
nish the key-note to the existing political condition of Greece, and afford 
an apology, if one be needed, for reminding our countrymen that the 
Greeks are as alive to-day as they were during the seven years’ war of inde- 
pendence to the impelling necessity for the recovery of the extzre portion 
of their ancient domain, populated by millions of their countrymen, Greek 
by nationality, language, religion, and the love of country. The struggle 
“still continues;” not by intrigue or activity in arms, but by that restless 
hope which keeps alive the national patriotism, and by that irrepressible 
‘determination which awaits only a favorable opportunity to press the 
claims of Greece upon the world at large.t But for the jealousy of the 
great Powers with respect to the ultimate possession of that portion of 
the empire of Turkey which encroaches upon the Christian provinces in 
Europe, Greece might long ago have come to her own again. As it is, 
the “‘ Eastern Question” is never revived in any shape that Greece does 
not attempt, by diplomacy or hostility, to obtain an increase of territory 
which she believes to be legitimately and religiously her own. In vain is 
the little kingdom told by the governments of Europe to “rest and be 


* The Greeks of To-day. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ Greece has scarcely recovered her political equanimity since the imposition of the hands of 
the great Powers to prevent her recent attempt at territorial acquisition than news reaches us of a 
fresh insurrection in the neighboring island of Crete against the Turkish authorities. The Porte 
has dispatched troops and a vessel of war to restore order, which will doubtless lead to a fresh 
temporizing policy ; but these outbreaks may be expected to continue whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, until the independence of the island is accomplished. 
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thankful.” She can neither do one nor the other. When she comes to that 
paralysis she will cease to be Hellenic, and will shrivel up into a degenerate 
race unworthy of her ancient grandeur or of her modern claims upon the 
sympathy and respect of the free people of the earth. It is to be hoped— 
a hope shared by Greece herself—that diplomacy, and not warfare, will 
finally obtain for her that full recognition of territorial claims to which her 
history, her valor, and her remarkable progress as a free state entitle the 
kingdom. No people would more sincerely rejoice in such a result than 
the people of the United States—they who gave her their sympathy and 
aid during her heroic conflicts for liberty, and who will again lift up their 
voices and extend their hands in her behalf should she look to us for en. 
couragement and support in the hour of peril. 


ae 


FLORENCE, ITALY, 1887, 








THE MAYAS 
THEIR CUSTOMS, LAWS, AND RELIGION 


A careful and prolonged study of those vestiges yet remaining of their 
civilization induces one to believe that the Mayas were the most enlighten 
of all the ancient Americans, and their dominion at one time extended 
over the greater part of Central America. The Maya language, and its 
dialects, is still spoken more than the Spanish—many know not a word of 
that tongue—by the natives of Yucatan, Peten, the north part of Guate- 
mala, and the Lacandon country, on the shores of the Uumacinta, and in 
the valleys between those mountains—that region where the mysterious 
“ Tierra de Guerra” is, and into which a few intrepid travelers have vainly 
endeavored to penetrate. It is a most interesting language, complete, 
mellifluous, wonderfully expressive ; in fact, one that could have been de- 
veloped only among highly cultivated people, needing all the various forms 
of speech used by us. 

There is a tendency on the part of some writers to class all the ancient 
nations of Central America, Mexico, and surrounding countries as one 
people. This is an error that serves as a stumbling-block in their investi- 
gations, because a variety of race and language existed no less there than 
in other parts of the world; indeed, if geologists insist that America is 
the oldest continent, we may suppose that even a greater diversity of 
peoples have come and gone. 

Not a few confound the Nahuatls and Aztecs with the Mayas. This 
mistake is partly due to the fact that in the sixth century of the Christian 
era Mexican tribes invaded the Maya empire, conquered, and established 
themselves there, introducing rites and customs of their own. Some of 
these were very barbarous, as, for instance, cruel human sacrifices, canni- 
balism, and deformation of the skull, which was never in vogue among the 
ancient Mayas; not ina single instance have we seen a misshapen head in 
the paintings and sculptures found among the ruined palaces and temples 
of Yucatan. In one bas-relief, however, there is a warrior running a lance 
through a decapitated deformed head lying at his feet, apparently that of 
a vanquished foe; this head culminates in a point like those of the people 
of Palenque. 

As for eating human flesh, the Mayas expressed loathing for the custom : 
“The people of Yucatan did not eat human flesh ; formerly they hated the 

Voit. XVIII.—No. 3.—16 
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Mexican Indians because they did eat it” (J. de Villagutierre y Soto- 
mayor. Hist. de la Conquista. Lib. VIII., Cap. XII.) Nor is there any 
proof that they made cruel sacrifices of human beings. Nevertheless, 
some did voluntarily throw themselves into a large senote (natural well), con- 
sidered sacred, firmly believing that such an act would gratify the deity, 
and that on the third day they would rise again. 

As the descendants of various peoples were living in Yucatan when the 
Spaniards arrived, the writings of the Christian fathers, concerning what 
they saw there, appear in some instances contradictory, because the cus- 
toms and manners are recorded as if they were those of one nation. For 
example, while Landa, who was made Bishop of Yucatan in 1571, declares 
that “The people of Yucatan never took more than one wife,’* another 
asserts that they were polygamists; these were probably Nahuatls, though 
no doubt some of the Mayas fell into their ways. 

According to Father Cogolludo, whose work was first published in 
Madrid in 1688, long after his death, Yucatan was divided into small 
provinces, each bearing the name of its feudal lord, and all at war with 
one another. But the natives declared that formerly the entire country 
had been ruled over by one king, and was then called Maya or Mayapan 
(banner of Maya). In very ancient times, according to the Troano Manu- 
script, the peninsula was known as Mayax, or ‘the first land.” 

The discord existing between the provinces brought about their ruin ; 
their division made them weak. The Nahuatls, thinking to have the white 
men for allies, were the first to lay down their arms, thus betraying their 
own cause, and enabling the Spaniards, after a war of several years, to 
reduce the entire population to serfdom. 

Those Nahuatls had been a turbulent set for centuries, always seeking, 
and generally obtaining, mastery over neighboring tribes and countries. 
Cultured in some respects, in others they were savage, their horrible 
religious rites and sacrifices being extremely revolting. 

About many things they had peculiar notions. The practice of flatten- 
ing the helpless babe’s head between two hard boards has been widespread ; 
but the idea of fastening a ball of wax to the child’s forelock to dangle 
over the bridge of itsnose! And for what? That the poor little creature 
might be afflicted with a permanent squint, strabism being considered a 
mark of beauty! 

It would seem that at some time or other bearded men had made 
themselves very obnoxious in that part of the world, for Bishop Landa 
says that the mothers were careful to scorch their little boys’ chins with 


* Las Cosas de Yucatan. 
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very hot cloths, so that they might “never have a beard.” Whether this 
was customary among Nahuatls or Mayas, or both, we have now no means 
of ascertaining. 

As regards tattooing, judging by the paintings and sculptures, we are 
inclined to believe that it was not fashionable among the ancient Mayas, 
but it was a common thing in the fifteenth century; they even made game 
of those who had no fancy designs cut in their skin. 

Some of the men kept the top of their head bald by burning the scalp, 
had the hair short at the sides and very long behind, so that they could 
plait it and coil it around their head, the ends being left unbraided and 
hanging like tassels. Among the natives of Peru there are, at the present 
time, some medicine-men residing in the high Andes who wear their hair 
in the same way, so the queue is by no means confined to the Mongo- 
lians. 

The Mayas were of a lighter color than the generality of the American 
Indians ; good-looking, strong, athletic; in stature tall and finely formed, 
having remarkably small hands and feet. They were long-lived—many 
reached the age of one hundred, some, like Thomas Parr, of England, a 
hundred and fifty years. In the early part of the conquest, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, very trustworthy, said that in his wanderings among these 
natives he had met one who was, according to what he himself and many 
others said, three hundred years old. He was so bent that his chin almost 
touched his knees. As he was very childish, no information could be 
obtained from him about his forefathers or the country; the only thing 
that he kept count of was his own age (A. de Herrera, Decada IV., Lib. 
III. Cap. 4). Dignified and grave in deportment, they were rather in- 
clined to melancholy, yet very witty and clever jesters. ‘They would 
frequently,”’ says Cogolludo, ‘‘ charge their superiors with some weakness 
or failing, sometimes conveying a reproof or criticism in a single word, but 
in such a manner that no one could rebuke them.” The same writer, in 
speaking of their capacity as workmen, affirms that while a Spaniard was 
confined to one trade, a native would master three or four, and do excel- 
lent work with the poorest kind of tools. 

The women were pretty, and lighter in color than the men, “ of a nicer 
disposition than those of Spain, besides being bigger and better shaped,” 
says Landa, adding, ‘“ Those who are beautiful are well aware of it, and in 
truth they are not bad-looking.”” They were loving and lovable, but 
exceedingly modest, and always industrious, as they are at the present 
time. The manners of both men and women were refined and courteous; 
nor have they changed in this respect—no Yucatecan Indian is ever rough 
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or clumsy; and in their persons they are scrupulously clean, in’ marked 
contrast to the aborigines of Mexico. 

Both sexes were clothed in white cotton garments, those of the women 
being trimmed with colored embroidery. Some of the men wore very 
handsome cloaks made of stuff that resembled fine damask of many 
hues, 

Society was divided into three classes: the nobility, comprising the 
priests and military chiefs; citizens, who were the tax-payers; and slaves 
—these were either purchased foreigners, prisoners of war, or thieves, who 
by law were always condemned to slavery. A serf could be ransomed 
and become a citizen, but if a free man or woman married a slave they 
henceforth belonged to that class. 

Every district had a supreme judge, nor were lawyers wanting. Cases 
were always argued by word of mouth, justice being administered as soon 
as the sentence was passed: The punishments were severe, and appeal 
useless. Noblemen condemned to death could, if they desired, have the 
sentence commuted for that of perpetual slavery. The traitor, homicide, 
and incendiary suffered death. In cases of adultery, unless the affronted 
spouse wished to pardon the offense, the guilty man was stoned to death. 
The faithless wife was considered sufficiently punished by her disgrace and 
the death of her accomplice. This was among the Mayas. The Nahuatls 
and others were barbarously cruel to the erring woman. Minor offences 
were punished by fines, or imprisonment in large wooden cages placed in 
a thoroughfare, where every one could gaze at the culprit. Similar cages 
are used in Japan. No favor was shown to evil-doers of high rank. A 
certain prince, having by force wronged an innocent maiden, was stoned 
to death by order of his brother, the monarch. 

The public treasury, formed by taxes and tributes, served to defray the 
expenses of the church, the government, the military, education, roads and 
other public works, not the least important of these being the asylums, in 
which all deformed and helpless persons were sheltered and cared for. 
certain people being employed to look up such cases. Charity, hospitality, 
and veneration for the aged were very marked characteristics. As parents 
they were stern. Girls were strictly brought up, industry and modesty 
being specially insisted upon. “ Even if they raised their eyes to a man’s 
face their mother would rub pepper in them,” says Landa. To-day, when 
a young woman is not circumspect, they say, “ She seems to have grown 
up without a mother.” 

There were colleges for both sexes of the higher class, also convents. 
The nuns lived after the manner of the Roman vestals, and she who failed 
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to keep her vows was killed with arrows. But if one desired to leave the 
convent and marry, she could do so by special permission of the high 
priest. A perpetual fire was kept burning in the temple; if the vestal in 
charge allowed it to go out, she forfeited her life, as in Rome and Greece. 

Young men were likewise treated with severity ; and as it was consid- 
ered disrespectful to amuse themselves in the presence of their elders, they 
had large public buildings where all the youths congregated for recreation. 
Their favorite diversions were athletic sports, acting, singing, and dancing. 

In reading the old Spanish records that treat of the customs and habits 
of these people we come to the conclusion that their code of etiquette 
must have been as tiresome and minute as that of the Japanese. They 
had a great fancy for making presents to each other, if only a bunch of 
flowers, with which they loved to adorn their persons. They were exceed- 
ingly fond of fine perfumes. 

It must not be supposed that they were idolaters. Ages ago, as far 
back as we are able to trace them, the Mayas regarded the great mastodon 
as a fit emblem of deity because it was the largest and most powerful 
creature known to them. But it was a symbol only, not a god. They 
also adored the sun as the source of all light and heat on this planet ; hence 
their worship of the fire as an emanation of the great orb. The serpent 
form was likewise revered, having first been a representation oftheir country, 
Central America, then of the earth, next of the universe, and finally of the 
Creator. But they believed in one unseen, incomprehensible Power, Ku 
(Divine Essence), which they did not venture to liken to anything. In the 
sixth century the Nahuatls introduced their own peculiar cult, the worship 
of the reciprocal forces of nature, emblems of which are found only in the 
cities where they ruled, and re-ornamented the buildings to suit their own 
ideas. 

To-day the Indians in Yucatan are thorough idolaters, having blind 
faith in the wooden saints or other images before which they kneel to 
promise that they will do certain things as a sacrifice, provided the favors 
they ask be granted. 

All statues, big and small, found by the Christian Fathers were con- 
demned as idols and promptly destroyed. It is to be hoped that in the 
far distant future no iconoclasts, laboring under a similar impression, 
will commit like acts in Christian churches and demolish the beautiful 
works of art now in.our cathedrals ! 

The priests were amazed to find baptism and confession practiced among 
the Mayas. The baptismal rite was called Zzhz/, a word that means “to 
be born again,” and was celebrated when the children were between three 
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and twelve years old. It was a very lengthy ceremony, but the principal 
thing was to sprinkle the child with water. 

Husband and wife confessed one another, the confessor afterward 
making it public, so that all might implore Au to forgive the sinner. 
Unmarried people confessed to their priest or physician. 

It was their belief that in dying they passed to a place where they 
suffered for their wrongdoing, and later progressed to a happy state; but 
that after a lapse of ages they would be reincarnated on this globe. 

They feared to see death, grieving excessively at the loss of a friend, 
though personally they did not dread passing away. Landa says: “ They 
were very prone to hang themselves to escape any little trouble.” After 
the decease of a relation they fasted, especially the husband for his wife. 

Anciently they cremated their dead, keeping the ashes in clay or 
wooden heads, made in the likeness of the departed. The upper classes 
preserved the ashes in urns that were placed in mausolei with stone statues 
of the deceased. 

At the time of the conquest the lower classes had adopted inhumation, 
the grave being dug in the house or at the back of it. They filled the 
mouth of the corpse with corn and some of their money—tiny copper bells 
and bright red stones. With the body they put some article indicating 
the past calling of the defunct, and a few provisions. The house was then 
generally abandoned, unless the family was large, in which case they were 
less afraid to run the risk of seeing the ghost. The posture given to the 
dead was the same as that in vogue among us. One tribe only, in the 
mountainous district of Uzumacinta, between Guatemala and Chiapas, 
doubled up the limbs and put the face in contact with the knees, binding 
the body and placing it upright in a round hole. Before covering it they 
put provisions within, for the departed soul to partake of in his journey 
to the other world; also uncooked grain to distribute among the animals 
whose bodies he had eaten, so that they might not try to harm him, For 
the same reason tortillas were provided for the spirits of the ¢zomes—small, 
hairless dogs whose flesh was much relished: they were bred and fattened 
for the sole purpose of being choked in a pit, cooked, and eaten. 

The fact that they furnished food for the souls of the ¢zomes and other 
animals shows that these people believed in a future life not only for 
themselves but for all creatures. 
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A PATRIOTIC PARSON 


Rev. John Cleaveland, of Essex, Massachusetts, was born in Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, April 22, 1722. Little is known of ‘his early life. 
Probably, like most country boys of his time, he worked on the farm; but 
he must have been of a studious turn, and have made the most of his op- 
portunities, for in his nineteenth year he entered Yale College. During his 
college life he met with an experience that showed the independent stamp 
of his character which marked him all through life. While at home, on 
vacation, he attended, with some of the members of the family and neigh- 
bors, a “Separatist” meeting, so called, conducted by alayman. This com- 
ing to the knowledge of the college authorities, he was called to account 
on his return, on the ground that the act was a sanction of “ measures 
deemed subversive of the established order of the churches ”—which looks, 
at this distance of time, as if the churches must have felt their position to 
be a somewhat precarious one, since such an act on the part of a college 
student was felt to be so dangerous. Young Cleaveland, refusing to submit 
tamely in the matter, was duly expelled. As some reparation for the in- 
justice, however, his degree was conferred upon him in 1764, and his name 
entered on the catalogue among the graduates of the class of 1745. But 
this tardy justice was not done until he had gained a somewhat wide repu- 
tation for ability and piety. 

Soon after he left college, Mr. Cleaveland was licensed to preach, and 
his well-known attachment to what was known asthe ‘“ New Light ” move- 
ment, and his boldness in its defense, secured for him a call from a society 
worshiping in a brick building built by the Huguenots, in School Street, 
Boston, to become their pastor. This call he declined, although he acted 
as pastor for the society some two years, which connection, no doubt, 
helped secure for him the honorary degree of A.M. from Dartmouth 
College. About the same time he was invited to take charge of the 
“ Newly Gathered Congregational Church ” in Chebacco Parish, now Essex, 
and was ordained February 25, 1747. 

The visit of Whitefield to New England in 1740 resulted in a marked 
attention to religious things in the community, which, however good in its 
results on the whole, was accompanied by many eccentricities and extrav- 
agances. Not a few of the churches and ministers of the “Standing 
Order” were violently opposed to Whitefield’s measures, although they 
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had the sanction of the great name of Jonathan Edwards, then in the 
zenith of his pulpit influence and power. In September, 1740, White- 
field preached in Ipswich, on the hill in front of the meeting-house, “to 
some thousands,” it is said. In his own diary he wrote, “ The Lord gave 
me freedom, and there was a great melting in the congregation.” He also 
visited Chebacco at this time. One of the consequences of his visit and 
preaching was the withdrawal of some members from the church and the 
formation of the ‘ Separate” Church, before mentioned, in 1746. Mr. 
Cleaveland published a pamphlet on the revival in Chebacco, entitled, after 
the fashion of the times, “‘ A Plain Narrative,” etc. Boston, 1767.* Ed- 
ward Lee, of Manchester, Massachusetts, “ the apostolic fisherman,” whose 
Life was published by the American Tract Society with others, united 
with this church, the Rev. Benjamin Tappin, pastor of the church in Man- 
chester, not being in sympathy with the “ New Light ’’ movement. 

In 1758, the patriotic ardor of the Chebacco pastor led him to accept 
an appointment as chaplain of Bagley’s Massachusetts Regiment, the 
“ Third Provincial Regiment of Foot.” His commission was signed by 
Governor Pownal and Secretary Oliver, March 13, 1758. He joined the 
regiment at Flatbush, five miles above Albany, June 9, traveling on horse- 
back, by way of Worcester and Springfield. His journal embraces sixty-nine 
pages,t+ and gives an interesting and instructive narrative of General Aber 
crombie’s ill-managed and disastrous campaign at Lake George. There are 
quotations from the journal in Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 2, pp. 
77, 115, 117, 118, which show the writer to have been a man of quick in- 
telligence and independent mind. Bancroft makes mention of Mr. Cleave- 
land as one of those “chaplains who preached to the regiments of citizen 
soldiers a renewal of the dayswhen Moses, with the rod of God in his hand, 
sent Joshua against Amalek.” But this use of the Old Testament was al- 
most universal in his day, and had been since the times of Cromwell and 
his Ironsides. Mr. Cleaveland’s brother, Ebenezer, chaplain of another regi- 
ment under Abercrombie, was settled at Sandy Bay, now Rockport. 

Causes were already at work which resulted in the revolt of the Colonies 
from the British Crown. Mr. Cleaveland threw himself with characteristic 
zeal into the contest of ideas and principles. He wrote largely for the 
newspapers, especially for the Salem Gazette, then, as now, an influential 
organ of public opinion. His writings and sermons did much to crystallize 
public sentiment on the great problems at issue, which were finally referred 


* A copy of this rare tract is in the library of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
and another in that of the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 
+ In Essex Institute Collection, vols. xi., xii. 
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to the stern arbitrament of arms. When the war began, we find the re- 
doubtable parson-chaplain in the army again ; this time of Colonel Little’s 
Regiment, the Seventeenth Foot, Continental Army, enlisted at Cam- 
bridge, July 1,1775. It was said of him that “ he preached all the men 
of his parish into the army, and then went himself.” 

During the war he became well known to Washington, and that friend- 
ship forms the basis of the following anecdote: At the time General 
Washington visited Ipswich, on his Presidential tour, October 30, 1789, 
Parson Cleaveland was among those who went to pay his respects to him. 
Approaching with his cocked hat under his arm, Washington recognized 
him and said: “ Put on your hat, Parson, and I will shake hands with you.” 
The Parson replied: “I cannot wear my hat in your presence, General, 
when I think of what you have done for this country.” “You did as 
much as I,” said the General. ‘ No, no,” replied the Parson. ‘ Yes,” said 
the General, “you did what you could, and I’ve done no more.” * 

Another incident belongs to an earlier period. For the defense of the 
coast at Cape Ann, a force of militia had been drafted from the inland 
towns, which passed through Chebacco and halted and paraded on the 
common, where they received their Chebacco fellow-soldiers. According 
to the pious custom of the time, prayer was offered by the ardent and pa- 


triotic Cleaveland. While he was praying in his stentorian voice, “ that the 


” 


enemy might be blown ”—he was loudly interrupted by an excited soldier 
who cried, “to hell and damnation,” but the chaplain calmly continued 
without altering his tone or seeming to notice the interruption—“ to the 
land of tyranny from whence they came.” 

Mr. Cleaveland appears to have been a most impressive speaker. Until 
the later years of his life he preached from a brief. On the last Sabbath 
but one before his death, he spoke in the pulpit with his usual power and 
animation. He was thoroughly evangelical in doctrine, and an earnest 
advocate of what was commonly known as the “ new measures.” Though 
an ardent controversialist, he was so benevolent in his disposition and kind 
in his manners that he won the respect of opponents; and under his minis- 
try a permanent union was brought about between the church of which he 
was pastor and the old church from which it had seceded. Of the benefi- 
cent and wide-reaching influence of such a ministry, protracted through 
more than half a century, it is difficult to form an estimate. He was a 
typical New England minister of the best character. Like Goldsmith’s 
Village Preacher, 


* Salem Gazette, July 30, 1856. 
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“ Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place.” 


Though pastor of a rural parish, he was known and respected in circles far 
temoved from his quiet home. The high moral character of the commu- 
nity in which he lived, and the large number who had gone out from it to 
fill important stations in life, may no doubt be considered in part the results 
of his able and faithful services during the formative period. He is de- 
scribed as “tall, yet of fine proportions, and very erect, of a florid coun- 
tenance, blue eyes, firm in gait even to old age, moderate in his motions, 
but of great muscular strength and activity.” 

Of Mr. Cleaveland’s domestic life little is known ; his first wife was Mary, 
daughter of Parker Dodge of the ‘‘ Hamlet,” now Hamilton, Massachusetts ; 
his second wife was Mary, widow of Capt. John Foster, of Manchester, 
Massachusetts. He had seven children—Mary, John, Parker, Ebenezer, 
Elizabeth, Nehemiah and Abigail. Nehemiah became a physician in Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, and his daughter Mary married Rev. Oliver A. Taylor, 
one of a distinguished family of ministers of old New England lineage. 

Mr. Cleaveland died in Essex, April 22, 1799, at the age of just 77 years, 
and in the fifty-third year of his ministry in that town. On his tombstone 


in the old graveyard is the following inscription: 


This Monument 
Perpetuates the Memory and singular Virtues of the 
Rev. John Cleaveland, A.M., 
who died April 22d, 1799, which day completed 
His 77th Year. 


He was ordained to the pastoral office in this place, February 25 (O. S.), 
A.D. 1747, and for more than fifty-two years was eminently a faithful 
Watchman, being ever ready and apt to teach. His zeal and attention to 
the duties of his office evinced the purity of his motives. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to trace the descend- 
ants of Mr. Cleaveland. So far as known, however, his numerous posterity, 
to the third and fourth generation, have been persons of considerable mark 
in the community. The family is an illustration of the fact that certain 
qualities seem to “run in the blood,” and that not all ministers’ children 


turn out badly. 
A OC. Larner 3 
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RUNNING-ANTELOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
HISTORIC PICTOGRAPHS 


A record of much interest has recently appeared in the report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, illustrating the pictograph of the North American 
Indians. Running-Antelope was the chief of the Uncpapa Dakota In- 
dians, at Grand River, Dakota, in 1873, and the important events in his 
career as a warrior have been preserved in this unique fashion by himself. 
Mr. Garrick Mallory has made an elaborate investigation of the subject, 
which is remarkably full and instructive in all its varied connections. He 
says: “The importance of the study of pictographs depends upon their ex- 
amination as a phase in the evolution of human culture, or as containing 
valuable information to be ascertained by interpretation.” Sometimes the 
picture discovered has been graphically expressive of an idea, and not a 
mere portraiture of an object, in which case it is designated as an ideo- 
graph. In other cases, the ingenious material is found to be absolute and 
veritable tribal history, although generally of limited local interest, as in 
the case of a quaint little account of a prairie fire that destroyed an entire 
Indian village, in which many lives were lost. 

In the story of his life Running-Antelope introduces an antelope be- 


PICTOGRAPH NO. 1.—THE KILLING OF AN ARIKARA. 
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PICTOGRAPH NO. 2.—SHOT AND SCALPED AN ARIKARA. 


neath the horses to signify the name of the chieftain. The bird upon the 
shield refers to the clan. The lance held in the hand signifies that he 
killed the enemy with that weapon. In the first figure the pictograph 
states that two Arikara Indians were killed in one day. The left-hand 


man was shot, as shown by the discharging gun, and afterward struck 
with the lance. This occurred in 1853. 
In the second figure, the Indian author tells how he shot and scalped 


PICTOGRAPH NO, 3.—SHOT AN ARIKARA. 
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PICTOGRAPH NO. 4.—THE KILLING OF TWO WARRIORS. 


an Arikara Indian in 1853. The victim was unarmed, as appears from his 
gesture—right hand thrown outward with distended fingers—for negation, 
“having nothing.” 


In the fourth figure, we are told that the great chief killed two war- 
riors in one day in 1854. In the fifth picture, we are entertained with his 
curious showing of how he killed ten men and three squaws in 1856, The 
grouping of persons in this drawing strongly resembles the work of the 


PICTOGRAPH NO. 5.—THE KILLING OF TEN MEN AND THREE WOMEN, 
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PICTOGRAPH NO. 6.—THE KILLING OF TWO INDIAN CHIEFS, 


ancient Egyptians. The sixth illustration defines the rank ‘of the persons 
killed—they were two Arikara chiefs—and shows that Running-Antelope 
was wounded in the left thigh. This was in 1856. The scars are said to 
be still distinct upon the person of the chief, showing that the arrow really 


passed through the thigh. The seventh illustration shows how an Arikara 
Indian was killed in 1857, by being struck with a bow, the greatest insult 
that can be offered by an enemy. In such instances the victor counts 


PICTOGRAPH NO. 7.—KILLING BY STRIKING THE ENEMY IN THE FACE, 
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PICTOGRAPH NO. 8.—KILLING OF AN ARIKARA. 


one. coup when relating his exploits in the Council Chamber. The eighth 
sketch informs us of the killing of an Indian in 1859, and the capture of a 
horse; the ninth describes the killing of two Arikara hunters in 1859; and 
the tenth, the killing of five of the enemy in one day, in 1863. The dot- 


ted line indicates the trail which Running-Antelope followed, and when the 
Indians discovered they were pursued, they took shelter in an isolated copse 
of shrubbery, where they were dispatched at leisure. The eleventh and 
last illustration chronicles the killing of an Arikara in 1865. Mr. Mallory 


PICTOGRAPH NO. 9.—KILLING OF TWO ARIKARA HUNTERS. 
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PICTOGRAPH NO. 10.— KILLING OF FIVE INDIANS. 


says that the Arikara are delineated as wearing the top-knot of hair, simi- 
lar to that practiced by the Absaroka, the most inveterate enemies of the 
Sioux ; as the word Pallani for Arikara is applied to all enemies, the Crow 
custom may have been depicted as a generic mark. The practice of paint- 


ing the forehead red, also an Absaroka custom, serves to distinguish the 
pictures as individuals of one of the two tribes. 


2 
PICTOGRAPH NO, 11.—THE KILLING OF AN ARiKARA. 





MINOR TOPICS 
H. C. VAN SCHAACK’S HISTORICAL TREASURES 


EpITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

I perceive that you have published, in the August number of your Magazine, a 
brief notice of my collection of Revolutionary Manuscripts. Had my esteemed 
friend who wrote that article informed me that he intended to do so and to pub- 
lish it, I should have given him opportunity for preparing a fuller description. As 
he only made a brief friendly call, at my house, of less than half an hour, when 
I showed him my work, you will perceive how limited was his opportunity for ex- 
amining the contents of three large folio volumes containing about nine hundred 
pages of matter. His brief account is correct as far as it goes. I deem it proper, 
however, under the circumstances, and that it should not subject me to the charge 
of vanity, to place before your readers a more complete sketch of a work which 
has been to me a labor of love, at intervals of leisure, for half a century. The 
general title of it is: 

“An Autographic History of the American Revolution, consisting of Original 
Letters and other Writings of Revolutionary Characters ; Illustrated by Engravings, 
and elucidated by Historical and Biographical Articles in Print ; comprised in 
Three Folio Volumes. Compiled by Henry C. Van Schaack, Author of the Life 
of Peter Van Schaack, LL.D.” 

Irrespective of its engravings, and numerous Revolutionary documents to 
which are subscribed a large number of original signatures, and irrespective also 
of very many single autographic signatures of eminent Revolutionary characters, 
and of a large amount of selected historical and biographical matter in print in- 
corporated in these three volumes, there are perfect letters in the handwriting of 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Mon- 
roe, and the two Revolutionary boys—John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson ; 
all seven of whom successively became Presidents of the United States, in the first 
century of our existence as a nation. 

In these precious volumes are also preserved perfect letters of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, General Richard Montgomery, John Jay, John Marshall, Bushrod Washington, 
John Hancock, William Livingston, James Bowdoin, Joseph Hawley, William Bol- 
lan, Philip Livingston, William Bayard, General Heath, William Lee, Richard 
Stockton, James Duane, General Philip Schuyler, Peter Van Brugh Livingston, 
General James Warren, Jonathan Trumbull, John Haring, Thomas Lynch, Andrew 
Allen, Francis Lewis, General Pierre Van Cortland, William Carmichael, Christo- 
pher P. Yates, Theodore Sedgwick, General Horatio Gates, Jacob Cuyler, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Aaron Burr, Joseph Bloomfield, Thomas McKean, Jeremiah Wads- 
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worth, Robert Troup, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, George Clinton, General James 
Clinton, De Witt Clinton, Moses Younglove, Henry Laurens, General Alexander 
Scammell, Morgan Lewis, William Popham, William Whipple, General John Sulli- 
van, John Sloss Hobart, William Irvine, General Nathaniel Greene, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, Elbridge Gerry, Joseph Reed, Richard Frothingham, Charles Pinckney, 
General Henry Knox, Elias Boudinot, William Paca, Timothy Pickering, Oliver 
Wolcott, Governeur Morris, Benjamin Harrison, Benjamin Rush, Richard Henry 
Lee, Egbert Benson, Robert Yates, John Dickinson, Samuel Jones, Samuel Osgood, 
Rufus King, Samuel Huntington, John Pintard, Nicholas Gilman, General Benjamin 
Lincoln, Arthur Lee, Robert R. Livingston, Robert Morris, Joel Barlow, Baron 
Steuben, William Eustis, Charles Carroll, Peter R. Livingston, Samuel Adams, Jede- 
diah Morse, Jeremy Belknap, Gunning Bedford, General Anthony Wayne, Thomas 
Mifflin, Colonel Richard Varick, Brockholst Livingston, Matthew Clarkson, James 
McHenry, Isaiah Thomas, Aaron Ogden, Henry A. S. Dearborn, John Langdon, 
John Armstrong, La Fayette, and John Brown ; also letters of Henry Cruger, Jr., 
the colleague of Edmund Burke in the British Parliament. 

To this long list many other worthy names could be added. But I must here 
give place to a patriotic letter written by General Benedict Arnold a short time be- 
fore his great fight at Saratoga : 

“ Caughnawaga, Aug’t 16th, 1777. 
Gentlemen : 

I have to beg the favor of your repeatedly sending out small Scouts No. West 
from your place to discover the motions & numbers of the enemy if any should 
attempt to reinforce the enemy in this quarter from Fort George or Edwards; & 
that you will give me the earliest intelligence of any discovery made, which will 


mutch oblige, 
Your most Ob* Humble Serv“ 
B. Arnold. 


To the General Committee of Schenectady.” 


In this place, most opportunely for the order of my history, comes an interest- 
ing letter written by Colonel M. B. Whiting, in August, 1777, to Mr. Barclay, of 
Albany, in which the Colonel reverently exclaims: “ For the successes of our Arms 
at Bennington & Fort Schuyler let God have all the Praise!” 

I possess letters written by the three British officers, General Burgoyne, H. 
Watson Powell, and William Phillipps after their capture at Saratoga. A long 
letter is preserved, written by Samuel Holden Parsons, whose intercourse with 
the British has only recently come to light. He was an early emigrant to the 
Great West and was drowned in a Western river. I have the original paper, in the 
handwriting of Colonel John Brown, addressed to General Gates, in which Colonel 
Brown arraigns Arnold for various gross and treasonable acts ; and other papers in 
regard to the difficulties between Brown and Arnold. 

Here are letters also from Beverley Robinson, Oliver Delancey, Sir William and 
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Sir John Johnson ; also of the two Englishmen, Benjamin Vaughan and William 
Vaughan ; also of William Scott, who became the great Lord Eldon and Lord 
Chancellor of England. Here also is autographically represented the Count Flo- 
rida de Blanca, Prime Minister of Spain during the Revolution. 
Henry C. VAN SCHAACK 
MANLIUS, August 1, 1887. 





THE STORY OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


When the bells of St. Michael’s Church, in Charleston, chimed the third quarter 
after nine o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, August 31, 1886, their familiar tones 
spoke peace, and peace alone, to the many happy homes on every side, within whose 
sheltering walls the people of a fair and prosperous city had gathered to rest before 
taking up the burdens of another busy day. There was no whispered warning in 
the well-known sounds or in any subdued voice of the night to hint of the fearful 
calamity so near at hand. Not the unconscious bells themselves were less suspi- 
cious of coming ill than were they whom their sweetly solemn notes summoned, as 
at other times, to seek forgetfulness in sleep. 

The streets of the city were silent and nearly deserted. Overhead the stars 
twinkled with unwonted brilliancy in a moonless, unclouded sky. The waters of 
the wide harbor were unruffled by even a passing breeze. Around the horizon the 
dark woodlands hung like purple curtains, shutting out the world beyond, as though 
nature itself guarded the ancient city hidden within the charmed circle. Earth and 
sea alike seemed wrapped in a spell of hushed and profound repose, that reflected 
as in a mirror the quiet of the blue eternal heavens bending over all. It was upon 
such a scene of calm and silence that the shock of the great earthquake fell with 
the suddenness of a thunderbolt launched from the starlit skies ; with the might of 
ten thousand thunderbolts falling together ; with a force so far surpassing all other 
forces known to men that no similitude can truly be found for it. The firm foun- 
dation upon which every home had been built in unquestioning faith in its stability 
for all time was giving way ; the barriers of the great deep were breaking up. To 
the ignorant mind it seemed, in truth, that God had laid His hand in anger upon 
His creation. ‘The great and the wise, knowing little more, fearing little less than 
the humblest of their wretched fellow creatures, bowed themselves in awe as before 
the face of the Destroying Angel. For a few moments all-the inhabitants of the 
city stood together in the presence of death in its most terrible form, and perhaps 
scarcely one doubted that all would be swallowed together, and at once, in one 
wide, yawning grave. 

The picture is not overdrawn, since it cannot be overdrawn. The transition 
from a long-established condition of safety and peacefulness to one of profound 
and general danger and terror was absolute and instantaneous. Within seven min- 
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utes after the last stroke of the chime, and while its echoes seemed yet to linger in 
listening ears, Charleston was in ruins. And the wreck had been accomplished in 
one and the last minute of the seven. Millions of dollars’ worth of property, the 
accumulation of nearly two centuries, had been destroyed in the time a child would 
take to crush a frail toy. Every home in the city had been broken or shattered, 
and beneath the ruins lay the lifeless or bruised and bleeding bodies of men, women 
and children, who had been stricken down in the midst of such security as may be 
felt by him who reads these lines at any remote distance of time or space. 

The cyclone of the year before was truly terrifying in its most furious stages, 
but was several hours in reaching those stages. When the storm had passed away 
it was found that no one had been killed in the city. Many houses were damaged, 
indeed, but the damage was nearly confined to their roofs, and very many buildings 
were unscathed. The earthquake came at one stride; lasted not longer than 
a minute; but, besides multiplying fourfold the loss of property caused by the 
storm, slew and wounded its victims by the score. When the cyclone raged at its 
worst the affrighted citizens found shelter within their dwellings. On the shock of 
the earthquake the first and strongest, the irresistible impulse, was to flee without 
the threatening walls—to dare the peril in the streets in the hope of escaping the 
certain fate that menaced every one who tarried for an instant under their shadow. 
After the storm the sunshine brought light and rest and gladness in its train. The 
earthquake was followed by hours of darkness, relieved only by the glare of burn- 
ing ruins. The morning sun lit up a scene of devastation such as never before 
greeted the eyes of the weary watchers, revealing to them the extent of the danger 
through which they had passed, and to which they were momentarily exposed anew. 
It was a fearful ordeal throughout, even for the strongest and bravest, and the ten- 
der and the timid were exposed to its full fury. There is no possibility of exag- 
gerating its horrors to any one who recalls the occurrences of the night with even 
a gleam of recollection of their dread import, and of the thoughts and emotions 
that they inspired.—Zxtracts from Carl McKinley's Historical Sketch of the Earth- 
quake, 1886, in the Charleston Year Book. 





THE CAPTURED BATTLE FLAGS 


Yesterday in walking through the immense granite pile of the State, War and 
Navy departments, I was taken with the curiosity to see the battle flags which have 
set the country in an uproar. Turning to the right from the main corridor of the 
building on the second floor, I entered the commodious apartments of the adjutant- 
general’s office, and found myself confronting, at a corner desk in one of the rooms, 
a rather low-statured man of well-fed form and placid face, with his coat off like an 
ordinary clerk, bending to his work, alternately mopping the heat from his forehead 
and signing orders. This individual looked as little as possible like kindling the 
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memories of a great rebellion or starting the world on flame in any quarter. The 
heat of the day seemed all-sufficient for his energies. All the same, it was General 
Drum, adjutant-general of the United States army, whose autograph on a slip of 
paper addressed to Mr. Cleveland, a few weeks ago, and recommending the dis- 
tribution over the country of a variety of tattered bunting in the garret of the 
War Office, set the country by the ears, and is likely to play a considerable réle in 
a coming campaign for an American President. I had been told that Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Drum was extremely sensitive to the inquiries of visitors concerning this same 
bunting, any mention of the sore subject having come to act on his nerves like the 
flutter of certain other flags on those of a Spanish bull: I was agreeably surprised, 
therefore, on informing this gentleman that I had witnessed in the old days of the 
rebellion the spectacle of the arrival of many of these flags in the War Department, 
fresh from the battle-fields on which they were captured, and of my wish to again 
inspect them, at being met with the blandest of smiles and promptly put in charge 
of an attendant with full instructions to aid my mission. 

Carried by an elevator five stories up, under the roof the War Department, almost 
burning in this Washington summer weather, the key being turned by my guide in 
the door of an attic room, I stood an instant later in a little space hardly more than 
ten feet square, nearly within reaching distance on all sides of these battered me- 
mentos of the war, the very mention of which has set afire the hearts of sixty millions 
of people—a few rags saturated with the explosive wash of patriotism! But the first 
thought on seeing them in this pent-up space of attic is of the smallness of the cause 
to the size of the effect. ‘The flags heaped about the room appear at first sight only 
a handful at the most, but counted separately there are 750 in all, over five hun- 
dred of them being Confederate and the remainder Federal flags recaptured from 
their captors. One-half of the entire number are attached to their staves as they 
were originally taken, the flags of the two sections being stacked in separate masses 
against two sides of the room, facing each other, half folded and protruding from 
pigeon-holes on the opposite walls. The sight of the Stars and Stripes keeps always 
familiar. But the first look at the dark red heap of the banners of rebellion, piled 
here against the side of the attic, blots out twenty-five years from the memory, and 
brings back as if it were yesterday the red years when they waved at the head 
of their regiments. There is hardly a flag among them all that has not its history 
recorded in the book in the hands of the keeper in the room. All nearly are riddled 
with bullets, and many, like those carried through such battles as the Wilderness 
and the second Bull Run, were shot literally into tatters and almost unrecognizable 
sprays of rag. 

The contrast in the appearance of the Southern and Union standards is signi- 
ficant of the history of the war. The latter are rigged on clean, polished poles and 
are of firm, rich material, many of them of silk, showing an abundance in the North 
of the fabrics of which they continued to be made. The majority of the Confede- 
rate flags are of the wretchedest shoddy bunting, miserable in color, as in substance, 
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while great numbers of them are mounted on rude, unbarked gads and saplings: 
hastily cut from the woods on the march—recalling the blockade and the pinching 
days when war had fallen on a section without manufactures, and the intense des- 
perate purpose of a people forgot seemliness and absorbed every thought but the 
winning of their fight. 

Many of the flags lying folded in the boxes and taken out to be exhibited by the 
guardian of the room recall still more vividly the narrow straits of rebellion on its 
last legs, being literally independent of discrimination in color, and made of patches 
from women’s dresses and underskirts of nearly every hue and material—pitiful 
reminders of the Spartan poverty and courage that were still to fail of their end. 
There are some exceptions, however, in this storeroom of battle trophies, to these 
mementos of the sterner days of the war for the South. The attendant drew from 
the pigeon holes on the walls and unfolded for my inspection three or four mag- 
nificent banners of heavy silk, fringed with tassels of gold and ornamented with 
pictures in oil and rich embroiderings on a field of blue. These flags represent 
the early and halcyon days of the Lost Cause, when they were made by local asso- 
ciations of ladies and presented to the military organizations which carried them. 
One of those flags belonged to the Appalachicola Guard, whose name is 
stitched in gold letters on its folds above the exultant mottoes: “In God is our 
Trust!" “Our Rights We Will Maintain!” ‘The finest of them all is the banner 
“ presented by the ladies of Norfolk to the Norfolk Light Artillery,” with an oil 
portrait of Washington in the center of its field, the mottoes on the reverse side 
being the same as those of the flag just described. The days when the Con- 
federate armies could afford such luxury in ensigns quickly passed away, however, 
as is evidenced by this collection, representing every period of the war. In the 
beginning of the rebellion, the design of the flag carried by the Southern regi- 
ments was that of the Stars and Bars—two red bars and one white—changing 
at a later period to a red field with the Southern Cross, resembling the British 
Union Jack. A study of the record kept by the War Department of the name and 
capture of each of these flags, though a work of days, would be of intense interest 
to the veteran soldier. It would recall to him the episodes of triumph on half the 
fields of the rebellion. The sight of the flags themselves would do something 
more—quickening his heart-beats with memories of the great fight. That not a 
few of these standards have been the centers of deadly personal encounter is evi- 
dent from the numerous blood-stains still traceable upon them. The staves also, 
of many of them, are ragged with the gnaw of bullets, the lead in some instances 
piercing their centers and remaining imbedded in the wood. Everything, in fact, 
in the appearance of the whole collection, as it is piled here in the narrow garret, 
faded and soiled and tattered, shows that these are no banners of holiday parade, 
but have passed through the fire and extremity of actual war—the sorrowful 
weeds blasted and fallen from its wrath. For myself, not a soldier, but a resident 
of Washington during the war period, I recalled the stirring incidents of their 
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presentation to the War Department as they were brought straight from the fields 
of their capture. On one of these occasions thirty of these standards, as I re- 
member, were carried here two days after the fight at Winchester by a delegation 
of soldiers whose hands had actually seized them in the fight, Custer, with his long, 
yellow hair, at their head. . Stanton, the grim Secretary, unbent. Stanton loved 
results, and these were the palpable evidences of triumph. Coming out of the lion’s 
den of his office, he took each soldier by the hand and welcomed them as a body 
with a speech. As the little group stood before his door listening to his address, 
the captured standards held above their heads in the narrow hall of the old War 
Department made a picturesque cloud of color, which, together with the entire 
scene, it was not easy to forget. When the affair was over the soldiers started 
again for the field, and Stanton, taking Custer’s arm, walked slowly down the steps 
of the War Office. Such was his habit with any of the brilliant leaders of the war 


after a visit to his department. 
WILLIAM JACKSON ARMSTRONG 
WASHINGTON, July 22, 1887. 
—[Mew York World, July 24, 1887.] 
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Memorandum of the Route pursued by Colonel Campbell and his column of invasion, 
in 1779, from Savannah to Augusta ; with a Narrative of occurrences connected 
with his march, and a record of some of the military events which transpired in 


that portion of the Province of Georgia during the War of the Revolution. 


[From the original Manuscript in the Abertaff collection. ] 


Annotated by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL. D. 


AuGusTA, GEORGIA. 


“When Col® Campbell established the posts at Cherokee-hill, Abercorn, 
Zubille’s Ferry,* Ebenezer, The Two Sisters, and Tuccassee King, he returned 
to Savannah the 6th of January to meet Gen' Prevost whom he expected there to 
take upon him the chief Command of the troops in Georgia and this part of the 
Southern District. Soon after their first Interview Col® Campbell proposed to 
march with 1200 men ‘to Augusta to clear that part of the Province of Rebels, and 
to protect such Inhabitants as chose to return to the Allegeance of The King. 
With this View he began his march from Ebenezer the 24" Jan’, but his Corps did 
not exceed goo men. 

Too sanguine people gave hopes that the very sight of the King’s troops in that 
quarter would be the means of collecting a considerable number of loyal Subjects 
from the Carolinas and Georgia that would be willing to accompany the King’s 
troops wherever the Service required. Assurances were also given that a large 
body of Indians would join at Augusta. The Country people met with every (too 
great) indulgence. Confidence and Encouragement they had so soon as they took 
the Oath of Allegiance, their own arms returned to them, or better Arms, and Am- 
munition given. They promissed to form into Companys and give every Assist- 
ance possible to promote The King’s Service. 

The following Memorandums will explain a little of the Roads and Country that 
Col? Campbell marched thro’: and a few circumstances that occurred while he was 
with this Corps, in the Upper Country. 


*Zubly’s Ferry. 
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Some Distances taken from the South Carolina and Georgia Almanack. 


From Savannah Miles By Water. 
To Dackers 15 | From Savannah. 

“* Cronenberg 2 | To Augustine Creek 
‘« Mr* Bele near “* Skiddaway Point 
Tucasee King t II The Narrows 
‘** Robert Hudson’s 9 Hangman’s Point 

** Blacks 13 S‘. Catharine Sound 
‘* Beaver Dams 7 Cross the Sound 
‘* Ogilvies 27 Sappelo Sound 
‘* Halifax Court House 6 Doughboy Island 
‘* Briar Creek oO Frederica 
‘* MacBean’s 13 Jekyl 
* Augusta 13 Cumberland 

aay S'. Mary’s 

ue Nassau River 

S‘. John 
Augustine 





Memorandums 


of the Road and the March of a Corps of Troops from Savannah to Augusta, and 
some subsequent Occurrences. 


The Road from Savannah to Cherokee-hill (distant eight miles) is very smooth 
and level but somewhat sandy. It has in general a small narrow ditch upon each 
side to prevent its being overflowed from deep and extensive swamps that border 
it in different places, and although raised above the common level, yet in a rainy 
season it is, in many parts, covered with water so as to be even impassable. The 
Ground, immediately to the right and left of the road is covered with wood, and 
so thick and close in some swamps, that a foot passenger cannot get thro’ them. 
The dry ground is for the most part a pine-barren so open as to be easily run thro’ 
by foot or horse : 

There are different valuable plantations to the right hand upon the bank of the 
River Savannah, belonging some to rebels, others to better Subjects. There are a 
few bridges to pass, but easily kept in repair. Cherokee-hill* is a small Plantation 
apparently lately settled. 

From Cherokee-hill to Abercorn f is six miles. The road is nearly the same as 


* It was here that Colonel Campbell encampt the 2¢ of January 1779 with the first part of His 
Majesty’s troops that marched up the Country after the taking of Savannah. 

+ Located in 1733 on a branch of the Savannah river, three miles above its confluence with 
that stream, and about fifteen miles above the town of Savannah. Ten families were assigned to 
its original settlement, and the plan of the village embraced twelve lots, with two trust lots in 
addition,—one on either side. All efforts to develop this place into a settlement of importance 
eventuated in disappointment, 
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to the last Stage, in some parts a little more sandy, but in general less swampy. 
Some Plantations that line the Road vary the Scene and make it more pleasing. 
The house of Abercorn is fine and spacious, and built in more taste than the Situ- 
ation deserves. It is upon the Bank of a Creek that runs into the Savannah about 
3 miles below Purisburg, and navigable for small Craft to Mill-Creek (where it 
branches to the Savannah) and for Canoes and Boats (by Mill Creek) to Ebenezer 
bridge. 

From Abercorn * to Ebenezer is eleven miles. ‘The road is the same as the last 
mentioned, smooth and well made. The Plantations that are seen from it appear 
to be good soil, and yield plenty of indian Corn, Rice, and some Rye. Different 
Creeks that are supplied with water from Swamps &“ discharge it in course of this 
Stage into the Savannah. There is a ferry ¢ (called Zubilee’s [) upon the River 3 
miles below Ebenezer § on this side and about 234 above Purisbourg on the Caro- 
lina shore. It is difficult to be got to on this side, especially in wet weather, upon 
account of two Creeks and intervening deep Swamps that must be passed to get to 
the boat, and then the River is rapid. The Creek which crosses the road near 
Ebenezer is deep, and impassable while the bridge is down, if some other contriv- 
ance is not substituted in place of it. 


* Here there was a Post established and strengthened with a Redoubt. The Light Dragoons 
were some time cantoned, for the conveniency of Forrage, upon a Rebel Plantation in this Neigh- 
borhood. It was here likewise that the troops embarked the 28th of April to penetrate into 
S Carolina, partly through the Swaraps at Yamacee, (where some of our Galleys were stationed), 
and partly in boats up the River to Purisburg. 

+ Zubly’s ferry was an important point of inter-communication between the provinces of 
Georgia and South Carolina, It was here, in September 1779, that General Lincoln crossed his 
command to form a junction with the French army led by Count D’Estaing. By the same route 
he retreated towards Charles-Town, after the repulse of the Allied Army before the British lines 
around Savannah, 

¢ There was a Post fixt at Crouss’s Plantation, fronting a Bridge and Passage thro’ the Swamp 
from this side to the ferry, and upon the other side (in Carolina) the Rebels kept a Station com- 
monly of —— men. The Intricacy of crossing the River, Creeks, and Swamps, in Canoes or 
on Rafts near this post, tempted and enduced several Deserters from both sides to risk their 
Lives, 

§ The removal of the Saltzburgers from Old to New Ebenezer, under the sanction of Ogle- 
thorpe, occurred in February 1736. At least it then began, and was wholly compassed during that 
and the ensuing year. 

For an account of the important memories of this town, see ‘‘ Dead Towns of Georgia,” by 
Charles C. Jones. Jr. pp. 11-44. Savannah, 1878. 

To be continued. 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE ARCTIC SHIP Kes- 
olute—The article recalling the interest- 
ing incidents in the history of the Arctic 
discovery ship Resolute, in our August 
number, has elicited the interesting in- 
formation that two stately chairs were 
made in 1880 from an oaken timber of 
this noted ship, and are now in this 
country. When this ship was condemned 
and ordered to be broken up, early in 
1880, Mayor Courtenay, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, applied through an in- 
fluential English friend to the Admiralty 
for a section of one of the oak timbers 
of the Resolute, which request was 
granted. Mayor Courtenay, among the 
other uses of this seasoned oak, caused 
to be made two handsome chairs of state 
in the Gothic style, one of which was 


presented to the city of Boston on the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of that city in September, 
1880, and the other has been in use for 
the mayor’s seat in the Council Chamber 


of Charleston, South Carolina, ever 
since that time. Boston and Charleston 
therefore each has a valued souvenir 
from this historic ship. 


THE UMBRELLA IN HISTORY—The 
history of the umbrella is not without in- 
terest. Hanway, the famous traveler 
and philanthropist, who returned to 
England in 1750, is said to have been 
the first Englishman who carried an 
umbrella. Wolfe, the conqueror of Que- 
bec, wrote from Paris, in 1752, speaking 
of the umbrella as in general use in that 
city, and expressed much wonder that so 


convenient an article had not yet reached 
England. An old Scotch footman, named 
John MacDonald, writes in his curi- 
ous autobiography, that he brought an 
umbrella to London in 1778, and per- 
sisted in carrying it in wet weather, 
though a jeering crowd followed him, 
crying, “ Frenchman, why don’t you get 
a coach?” He had found the umbrella 
in France, where he had been traveling 
with his master. Defoe described an 
umbrella as one of the contrivances of 
Robinson Crusoe, and umbrellas were 
in consequence at one time called 
“Robinsons.” Mr. Lecky says, umbrel- 
las were long regarded as a sign of ex- 
treme effeminacy, and they multiplied 
very slowly. Dr. Jamieson, in 1782, is 
said to have been the first person who 
used one at Glasgow, and Southey’s 
mother, who was born in 1752, was 
accustomed to say, that she remembered 
the time when anyone would have been 
hooted who carried one in the streets of 
Bristol. A single coarse cotton umbrella 
was often kept in a coffee-house to be 
lent out to the customers, or in a private 
house to be taken out with the carriage 
and held over the heads of ladies as 
they got in or out ; but for many years 
those who used umbrellas in the streets 
were exposed to the insults of the mob, 
and to the persistent and very natural 
animosity of the hackney coachman, 
who bespattered them with mud and 
lashed them furiously with their whips. 
But the manifest convenience of the 
new fashion secured its ultimate triumph, 
and before the close of the century um- 
brellas had passed into general use.” 
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POSTAL SERVICE IN THE SPANISH-POR- 
TUGUESE COLONIES IN AMERICA, 1800, 

“ Perhaps some account of the corre- 
spondencia ultramarina, or of the packet- 
boats sent to the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, may not be unacceptable; as 
even Bourgoing makes no mention of the 
former, although they have been estab- 
lished ever since the year 1764. 

There are, in Corunna, seven frigates 
and six brigantines ; the former of from 
160 to 350 tons, and 12 to 20 guns, the 
latter of 120 to 150 tons, and 16 to 20 
guns. At the beginning of every month, 
both in time of war and peace, one of 
these vessels sails to the Havannah, 
carries letters for all the Spanish colonies 
in America, and touches at Puerto-Rico. 
From the Havannah, another sails to 
Veracruz; and likewise to and fro be- 
tween Puerto-Rico, Cartagena, Porto- 
Bello, and Panama. From Puerto-Rico 
packets are dispatched every two months 
to Buenos-Ayres; and thence, in the 
same order, to Chili, Peru, and the 
Philippines. Besides this, since the year 
1767, a packet-boat sails every two 
months from Corunna for Buenos- Ayres, 
Chili, Peru, and the Philippines, to Mon- 
tevideo, whence the letters are forwarded 
in the manner above mentioned. 

To facilitate the inland communica- 
tion, posts are established from Vera- 
cruz to Mexico, and from the other sea- 
ports to the interior of the country. A 
road has been made across the Cordil- 
leras, and arrieros, or muleteers, traverse 
and convey travelers through the prov- 
inces, as in Spain. 

All the above-mentioned embargaciones 
correos carry some articles of merchan- 
dize ; and, by particular permission, like- 


NOTES 


wise passengers. The price of about 
one hundred and fifty piastres is paid 
for such a passage, and the voyage gen- 
erally lasts from fifty to sixty days. The 
postage of a letter to Lima, amounts 
to three piastres. 

From Lisbon, likewise, regular packet- 
boats sail to the Portuguese settlements 
in America; but only since the com- 
mencement of the year 1798. Every 
two months one is dispatched to Assa, 
direct ; and a second to Bahid, and 
thence to Riojaneyro. And in the in. 
terior of Brasil, and in the island of 
Madeira and the Azores, posts have now 
first been established. That there may 
be a sufficient revenue to defray the 
expenses of these packet-boats, no let- 
ters are permitted to be sent by other 
ships from Portugal to the colonies; 
but in Spain there is no restriction in this 
respect. C. A. FISHER” 

Monthly Magazine and American Review, 


vol. III. 288. 
PETERSFIELD 


THE USE OF worDs—Many things 
worth remembering are to be found in 
the little book recently issued from the 
pen of Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., of Cleve- 
land. He says: “There are few sights 
more sorry than that of a person trying 
to cover poverty of thought with luxuri- 


ance of verbiage. Do not use a word 
unless you are sure you both know its 
meaning and understand its correct 
use. If you look into a dictionary and 
find that gut vive signifies alert, it does 
not impose on you any obligation to tell 
your next caller that your most intimate 
enemy is a very bright person, ‘so very 
much gui vive.’” 
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Barces—E£aditor of Magazine of 


American History: Will some of your 
readers tell us whether it is proper to 
call the vehicle that runs for the public 
accommodation in Fifth Avenue any 
longer an omnibus? We clip the follow- 
ing query and reply from the Journal of 
Commerce of July 20, 1887: 


New Haven, Conn, July 16, 1887. 
Editor of the Journal of Commerce : 

As you so kindly answer knotty ques- 
tions when puzzled ignorance knows not 
where else to apply, please tell me by 
what authority “ cultured Boston ” terms 
a large vehicle on wheels to carry pas- 
sengers and drawn by horses “a barge”? 
The term was used when members of the 
Historical Association were * visiting 
there, and to some from New York was 
a very new and inexplicable use of the 
word. SUBSCRIBER’S WIFE 


Reply—lf your fair correspondent 
will look at a picture of the old state 
barges formerly used on the Thames she 
will see why the long rooms on wheels 
bear the same name. The Mayor of 
London had his state barge, and each 
of the livery companies of London 
owned a similar craft for state occasions. 
At last advices a number of these were 
drawn up by the river’s side on Christ- 
church meadow, and used by the 
students of Oxford University for club 
smoking-rooms. The huge omnibuses 
used for state excursions were of like 
structure above the water line, and hence 
took the same name. 

New York, /uly 15, 1887. 


We observe that this class of vehicles 


are called “barges” in New Haven. 

Shall New York loiter behind the New 

England cities in the correct use of 

terms? Have we not “ barges” in Fifth 

Avenue ! Mr. Lorty 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK. 


THE SABBATH—When was the Sab- 
bath proclaimed a legal day of rest ? 


EDWARD EMMONS 
MIKWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


CHURCH-BELLS—When and where was 
the first church-bell cast in Ameri- 
ca? The Liberty-bell in Philadelphia, 
according to the inscription upon it, 
was cast in that city in 1753 by Pass & 
Stow. It was in fact recast, having 
been imported the year before. It 
cracked on the first trial, and so needed 
recasting. Had not Pass & Stow or 
other American founders cast bells at 
an earlier period? If so, when and 
where? Brass founders in Philadelphia 
are mentioned as early as 1717. Were 
there none as early in New England? 

James D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


ALIEN DISABILITIES—In our colonial 
period all settlers not of English birth 
and not naturalized, though taxed and 
forced to serve in municipal offices, 
“were in all other respects debarred 
from the rights and privileges of natural 
born subjects.” Such is the statement 
in the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1858-60, p. 349. 
What were those rights and privileges ? 

James D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
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CASTING A SHOE AFTER A BRIDE 
[xviii. 169 |—From very ancient practices 
came the old custom in England and 
Scotland of throwing an old shoe after 
a bride on her departure for a new home, 
to signify that the parents gave up all 
right or dominion over this daughter. 
Reference is made in Scripture to differ- 
ent symbolical usages in connection with 
sandals or shoes. The delivery of a 
shoe was used as a testimony in trans- 
ferring a possession. A man plucked 
off his shoe and gave it to his neighbor ; 
and this was a testimony in Israel. The 
throwing of a shoe on property was a 
symbol of new ownership, as “ Over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe” (Ps. Ix. 
8). In Anglo-Saxon times the father 
delivered the bride’s shoe to the bride- 


groom, who touched her on the head to 


show his authority. In Turkey the 
bridegroom after marriage is chased by 
the wedding-guests, and pelted with slip- 
pers by way of adieu.—.S. H. Killikelly’s 
Curious Questions. 

The origin of this singular custom 
seems to be fully explained in the first 
sentence to this paragraph. A.B. C. 


PITTSBURGH, DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW 
yorkK [xviii. 82]—J. H. S. inquires, 
“Where is or was Pittsburgh, Dutchess 
County, New York, and what is the 
present title of the Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh of which Rev. John Clark 
was pastor in 1803.” J. H. S. has evi- 
dently mistaken the name. _F redricks- 
burg was one of the towns of Dutchess 
County, and is now Paterson, Putnam 
County, New York. The records of the 


church in that place state that Rev. 
John Clark “came May 13, 1800, and 
remained ten months.” He was also 
there subsequently. 

Ws. S. PELLETREAU 


Boopte [xviii. 82, 171]—The word 
“Boodle” is undoubtedly Dutch. Sew- 
el’s Dictionary defines it: “ BoEDEL, 
Household stuff—also an estate left behind 
by those that are deceased.” 

Other forms given are Boel and Im- 
boel, or Inboel, household stuff, goods, 


chattels. Geo. C. HuRLBUT 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


CHANGE IN THE ENGLISH CALEN- 
DAR [xviii. 170]— Julius Czsar or- 
dered that the year should be held to 
consist of 365} days. This is more than 
eleven minutes too long. The fraction 
of the days in 4 years makes the extra 
day of February. . In about 128 years 
the difference amounts to a day—in 1,280 
years, to 10 days. Between the year 
325 (Council of Nice) and 1582, the 
error in the reckoning was 10 days. 
Pope Gregory XIII. ordered that the 
day following the 4th of October, 1582, 
should be called the 15th—thus skipping 
the ro days. In the Julian Calendar— 
which ts old style—each year divisible by 
4 was a leap year. In the Gregorian 
Calendar it was ordered as a correction, 
to prevent error in the future, that the 
centennial years 1709, 1800, etc., not 
being divided by 400 as well as by 4, 
should be called common years of 365 
days. In countries which had adopted 
the new style, the year 1700 was a com- 
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mon year of 365 days, but England at 
that time was using the old style, and 
called 1700 a leap year—giving Febru- 
ary 29 days. So, after midnight of the 
28th of February, 1700, the difference 
became e/even days. The year in Eng- 
land was then held to begin on the 25th 
of March. But in 1751, Parliamen 
passed an act making January 1 the be- 
ginning of the year, and also requiring 
that the day following the 2d of Septem 
ber, 1752, should be called, not the “hird 
but the fourteenth—skipping the eleven 
days—difference between old style and 
new. 

Christian nations in general now use 
the new style, but Russia, and other peo- 
ples adhering to the Greek Church, still 
use the old or Julian style. 

R. W. McFarLAnpD 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OxFORD, OHIO. 


CHANGE IN THE ENGLISH CALEN, 
DAR [xviii. 170]—In 1751 a bill passed 
the English Parliament for the re-forma- 
tion of the calendar. Its success was 
chiefly due to the tact and energy of the 
Earl of Chesterfield who introduced it, 
but he was ably supported by Lord Mac- 
clesfield, afterward President of the 
Royal Society, and Bradley the astrono- 
mer. The two last named were, doubt- 
less, the real framers of the bill. It 
ordained that the year 1752 should 
begin on the first of January, instead of 
on the 25th of March as had been the 
custom hitherto; and that the 2d of 
September of the year 1751 should be 
followed by the 14th. Between these 
two dates the eleven days—nominal only, 
however—were dropped to make the 
calendar agree with that of most of 
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the continental countries of Europe. 
for Sweden had nct then, and Russia 
has not yet made the change from old 
style to new. Some authorities name 
October as the month in which the 
change was made ; but, I think, wrongly. 
An account of the popular opposition to 
this useful measure furnishes a curious 
yet painful chapter in the history of su- 
perstition. Many persons, most of them 
of the class that generally regard time as 
the least valuable of all possessions, were 
indignant because they believed that 
Parliament had actually shortened their 
lives by eleven days. 


ATHENS, OHIO. Cuas. W. SUPER 


CHANGE IN THE ENGLISH CALEN- 
DAR [xviii. 170]—An act of Parliament 
was passed in 1751 for the adoption of 
the “Gregorian Calendar” in Great 
Britain. The passage of this act was 
due in a large measure to Lord Chesier- 
field, ably aided by Lord Macclesfield 
and Bradley the astronomer. This 
act ordained that eleven days should be 
left out of the month of September, 1752, 
and accordingly, on the second day of 
that month the old style ceased, and the 
third day became the fourteenth. By 
the same act the beginning of the year 
was changed from the 25th of March to 
the first of January. These changes met 
with a good deal of ignorant opposition, 
and the common “ Opposition” election 
cry was: “Give us back our eleven 
days.”” Some papers bearing on the mat- 
ter, written by Chesterfield and Walpole, 
will be found in the World of that day. 

Davip FITZGERALD 


Wark DEPARTMENT LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI—The 
triennial meeting of the General Society 
of the Cincinnati was held at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on July 27 and 28, at the 
invitation of the Rhode Island Society. 
About seventy members of this distin- 
guished Order were present. The list 
of delegates and alternates to the meeting 
from the several State Societies contained 
many names well known in the history of 
the Revolution, among which were the 
following: Hamilton Fish, Alexander 
Hamilton, Nathanael Greene, James M. 
Varnum, William Wayne, John Sullivan, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Thomas 
Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney Lowndes, 
John Schuyler, Alexander J. Clinton, 
Francis Barber Ogden, Richard Dale, 
and Oswald Tilghman. 

The following officers were elected : 
President-general, Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
of New York; vice-president-general, 
Hon. Robert M. McLane of Maryland, 
U. S. Minister to France; secretary- 
general, Judge Advocate Asa Bird Gar- 
diner, U.S. A., LL. D., of Rhode Island; 
assistant secretary-general, Richard Ir- 
vine Manning of South Carolina ; treas- 
urer-general, John Schuyler of New 
York ; assistant treasurer-general, Dr. 
Herman Burgin of New Jersey; chap- 
lains, Rev. Samuel Moore Shute, D. D., 
of New Jersey, Right Reverend Wm. 
Stevens Perry (Bishop of Iowa) of Rhode 
Island, Rev. Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, D. D., of South Carolina. 


OHIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY—A meeting 
of the curators of the Western Reserve 


and Northern Ohio Historical Society, 
was held in Cleveland Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 19, 1887, at 11 o’clock, in the 
office of Hon. C. C. Baldwin, who was 
chairman of the meeting. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Hon. C. C. Baldwin; 
vice-presidents, D. W. Cross, W. P. 
Fogg, J. H. Sargent, and Samuel Briggs ; 
corresponding and recording secretary, 
D. W. Manchester. In view of his past 
efficient services as librarian, Mr. D. W. 
Manchester was appointed to the posi- 
tion, with a vote of thanks for the able 
manner in which he has done his work. 
A number of important committees were 
appointed. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE—The officers 
elected at the New York meeting for the 
ensuing year are: president, J. W. Pow- 
ell of Washington, D. C.; vice-presidents, 
Ormond Stone of University of Virginia, 
Mathematics and Astronomy; A. A. 
Michelson of Cleveland, Physics; C. E. 
Munroe of Newport, Chemistry ; Calvin 
M. Woodward of St. Louis, Geology and 
Geography ; C. V. Riley of Washington, 
Biology ; C. C. Abbott of Trenton, An- 
thropology ; C. W. Smiley of Washing- 
ton, Economic Science and Statistics. 
The permanent secretary is Profes- 
sor F. W. Putnam of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts the general secretary, 
J. C. Arthur of La Fayette; secretary 
of the council, C. Leo Mees of Athens ; 
the treasurer, William Lilly of Mauch 
Chunk. 





HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


N. P. WILLIs once answered a friend who proposed a correspondence, that to ask 
him to write a letter after his day’s work was like asking a penny postman to take a walk 
in the evening for the pleasure of it. In composition the manuscript of Willis was full of 
erasures and interlineations. He blotted, on an average, one line out of every three ; 
but his copy was so neatly and legibly prepared that the compositors preferred it to “ re- 
print,” even his erasures having ‘‘a certain wavy elegance.” He was likewise very par- 
ticular about having his articles printed just as he wrote them, ‘‘ My copy must be fol- 
lowed,” he wrote to an offending foreman; “ if I insert a comma in the middle of a word, 
do you place it there and ask no questions.” 


MR. HENRY STEVENS, the bibliographer, purchased, after Mr. Pickering’s death, the 
greater part of the original manuscripts of Robert Burns, among which were those of 
“ Auld Lang Syne” and ‘Scots wha -ha wi Wallace bled,” two gems which he thought 
would be better appreciated in America than even in Scotland. Receiving a letter in 
1859, from Chancellor Pruyn, of Albany, asking him to send something startling for the 
Burns Centenary Festival, about to take place in that city, he forwarded “Auld Lang 
Syne” with all possible haste. The song reached Albany at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing of the day of the celebration, and was delivered into the hands of Chancellor Pruyn, 
who interrupted the after-dinner speech-making, and, displaying his parcel, requested all 
present to rise, join hands, and sing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” from the poet’s own handwriting, 
just received from London. The effect was sublime. 

The ‘‘Scots wha ha wi Wallace bled” was written on a single half sheet of quarto 
writing paper, and cost Mr. Stevens at auction £33. He subsequently obtained the auto- 
graph letter of Burns which had been attached to the poem, and had the two neatly 
joined and bound in a limp red morocco cover. He retained this treasure for nearly 
twenty years, and then it was finally purchased by Charles Sumner, who bequeathed it to 
the library of Harvard College, where it may now be seen. 


THE celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the framing and adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States will take place in Philadelphia on the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth days of the present September. It is expected that the occasion 
will give brilliant testimony to the universal attachment of all classes of our people to 
that great charter of American liberty to which we owe the unparalleled development of 
our American Republic. The first day is assigned for a processional industrial display, 
showing national progress within the century. In the evening the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania will hold a public reception in honor of the governors of the states and territories 
who are expected to be present. The second day will be devoted to a military parade, 
and in the evening a reception will be given in honor of the President of the United States. 
The third and great day will be given up to the special services of commemoration, pre- 
sided over by President Cleveland. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, is to deliver the 
oration. Various other entertainments are offered by the citizens of Philadelphia during 
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the progress of the celebration. Personal invitations have been sent to prominent states- 
men, army and navy officers, historians, poets, men of letters, inventors, and to the lead- 
ing men in commerce and the industries, to honor the occasion by their presence. 


IN a private letter from Mr. Bancroft, dated June 13, 1887, occurs a sentence too 
valuable to remain private; valuable to all lovers of a correct understanding of past 
events, and especially to earnest beginners in historical pursuits. Mr. Bancroft says: “I 
know of no branch of study more worthy your attention than history, which is but the 
record of God’s providence.” Thus does this emperor of American historians epitomize 
the last sum of evidence which, in a long lifetime of splendid achievement he has 
accumulated ; thus in one simple sentence does he express the supreme truth concern- 
ing the study of history. Until a full conviction of this sentiment is reached, the chief 
good of all profound historical research is missed. It is better, however, to start from 
than to arrive at this conclusion. Mr. Bancroft started from it, and has thus made his 
historical work an exposition of Providence, at the same time that he has made it a supe- 
rior chronicle and a superlative narrative. Doubtless, no wrong would be done to the 
full intention of Mr. Bancroft’s extracted sentence were it made to read, “I know of 
no branch of study more worthy of your attention than history, decause it is but the record 
of God’s providence.” 

AN objection is raised by some far-seeing critics to the length of the title of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, which, however, is abbreviated at 
pleasure to A. A. A. S., and need not prove so very unwieldy to the novice in scientific 
research. The work of this Association during its eventful existence has, in a certain sense, 
created a new world—it has been of unspeakable value to our country. People of culture 
have now learned to appreciate scientific principles, and to regard every step of scientific 
progress with critical interest. President Barnard, of Columbia College, in his eloquent 
address of welcome on the assembling of this distinguished body in the city of New York, 
August 10, 1887, said: ‘‘ This great metropolis opens wide to you her hospitable arms, 
and tenders freely to you all that she possesses which can awaken your interest or pro- 
mote, during your sojourn with us, your comfort or your convenience. And she has 
much to offer which cannot fail to interest you, not only as men of science, but also as 
men of letters, which many of you are, or as men of taste, men of general culture, or men 
of practical minds. She is prepared to throw open to you without reserve her vast com- 
mercial houses, her great manufacturing establishments, her extensive foundries, her in- 
stitutions of learning, her libraries, her scientific collections, her museums of art and 
natural history, her banks, her exchanges, her temples of justice, her penal and charitable 
institutions, her theatres, her churches, her menageries—the one in Central Park, the 
other, more interesting, perhaps, in Wall street—everything, in short, that civilization 
has created at this its highest point of culmination upon the Western Continent, she sub- 
mits to your inspection, your study, and your intelligent appreciation. 

On the other hand, her citizens will find in you not only honored and honorable 
guests, but subjects of a reciprocal interest and curiosity. The names of many of you are 
already and deservedly well known to them, but it can be said of only comparatively few 
that your persons and countenances are familiar, It is an entirely legitimate as well as 
natural curiosity which leads men to desire to look upon the features of those whose labors 
have done honor to our common humanity. Our citizens will, therefore, throng your as- 
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semblies with the feeling which draws men to any point where superiority of whatever 
kind, literary, political, or scientific, is the attracting force; and they will listen to your 
words with respectful attention, if they do not always understand them. 

The noble object of your organization is expressed in its title—the Advancement of 
Science. And during the forty years of your existence as an organized body Science has 
certainly made wonderful advances, to which you are entitled to say, with just pride, that 
no small proportion has been due to the successful labors of your own members. On be- 
half of Columbia College permit me to add that though the National Academy of Sciences 
has, on several occasions, honored us by its presence here, this is the first time that it has 
been our privilege to receive your more comprehensive and more popular body within our 
halls. It is with unfeigned gratification that we offer to you all the resources at our dis- 
posal to facilitate your proceedings and to aid you in the prosecution of your objects. 
Our scientific collections, which are quite worthy of your attention ; our library, which 
you see around you; our museums, our laboratories, and our lecture-halls are at your 
service. If there is anything which we have overlooked by which we may be able further 
to contribute to your convenience, you have only to mention it and it shall receive our 
prompt attention, In the name of the trustees of Columbia College and of the several 
faculties, I extend to you a heartfelt welcome.” 


AMONG the two hundred and fifty papers prepared for this meeting of the scientists 
some were of a technical character, but the majority read before the sections have been 
eminently practical and popular.. Take, for instance, Professor Atwater’s ‘‘ Economy of 
Food”; the thought and the argument both appeal to the earnest consideration of every 
man and woman in the land, whether rich or poor. He explained the elements of the com- 
mon foods that combine to form the structure of the human system, and to supply it with 
potential energy. He compared the quantity of the nutrients consumed by Europeans 
and Americans, from which it appears that the American consumed considerably above 
the standard of necessity, and wasted a great deal more; while the European rarely 
exceeded the standard, and frequently fell below it. He said: ‘An inexplicable sensitive- 
ness exists among American workmen. The best the market affords alone is good enough 
for them, and by their constant demand for what they wrongly consider the choice cuts of 
meat, they maintain the present high prices. Improper eating, and especially overeating, 
is a source of more disease than any other one thing; the eating habit does more harm to 
health than even the drinking habit. The remedy lies in persuading people that economy 
is respectable, and in teaching them how to economize. 

The rich suffer in health from overeating, while the great body of people, wage- 
workers and others in moderate circumstances, suffer in both health and purse, and, what 
is the saddest part of the whole story, the poor suffer most of all from neglect of the fun- 
damental principles of food economy.” 


ONE of the most spirited and interesting papers read before this learned Association 
was by Professor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, on ‘“‘ The Testimony of Sta- 
tistics to Our National Progress.” A part of his time was devoted to an acute criticism 
of Professor Atkinson’s work on statistics and economy, which he pronounced incomplete, 
incorrect in ‘some of its features, and misleading. He said: ‘If I understand the posi- 
tion of the sanguine economists, it is briefly this: Asa nation we are increasing our 
wealth at an enormous rate; at such a rate, indeed, that we have every reason to be satis- 
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fied witn our progress. This wealth has been and is being distributed among the various 
factors in production in what is so nearly perfect a system that by the mere force of com- 
petition we have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the result. So says Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. I dissent most emphatically from these conclusions. I have at least as 
thorough a confidence in the future of my country as that which Professor Atkinson dis- 
plays, but I base it on the belief that we shall at many points make radical departures 
from our present ways of doing things. While, therefore, I shall have in many cases 
nothing to urge against the correctness of Mr. Atkinson’s figures, it seems to me that even 
the figures which he advances do not at all prove the conclusions at which he arrives.” 
Professor James also read an able paper on ‘“‘ Manual Training in the Public Schools,” 
presenting forcible arguments in favor of such training. Four papers were read by naval 
and engineering experts on the Nicaragua Canal, of great practical importance to the 
world ; the inventor, Edison, contributed to the Section on Physics two papers of conse- 
quence, one of which, on Pyromagnetic Dynamo, disclosed a new and economical sys- 
tem of producing electricity directly from fuel; Professor Drummond lectured on his 
experiences as an explorer in Central Africa; and there were many other exceptionally 
valuable contributions to scientific knowledge. 


IT is rumored in private circles that the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be invited to cross the Atlantic and hold one of its sessions in England—a 
point that will probably be settled at the coming meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The New York meeting has been in many respects one of 
the most notable in the history of the organization. In the high standard of original 
investigation which has characterized this meeting, in the large number of cultured men 
and women in attendance, and in the increase of its membership, it has been exception- 
ally successful. Aside from its serious and dignified work, social pleasures have been 
crowded into the programme whenever there was an hour to spare. On the evening of 
the second day of the session the ladies of the Local Committee of New York gave a 
brilliant reception at the Metropolitan Opera House, some twelve hundred guests being 
present, representing nearly all the states in the Union. On the third afternoon of the 
session the entire Association was entertained on an excursion down the Bay by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, of Brooklyn. On Saturday some four hundred were treated to 
an excursion to West Point, while another party visited Long Branch; and, among a variety 
of other courtesies extended, charming receptions were held on Friday, Monday, and 
Tuesday evenings, in the beautiful library of Columbia College, by the Botanists, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Local Committee of New York, in succession. 











THE graceful and accomplished President of the Association during its session in New 
York City, Professor S. P. Langley, is the present acting President of the Smithsonian 
Institution, at Washington. He was among the distinguished men of science who were 
invited to address the British Association in 1882, and his name appears among the lect- 
urers before the Royal Institution of London. He early developed a remarkable interest 
in scientific inquiry, and before thirty years of age he was thoroughly equipped in astron- 
omy, civil engineering, and architecture. He was in Europe advancing his scientific 
learning in 1864 and 1865, and on his return to the United States taught astronomy suc- 
cessively at Harvard, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and at Pittsburgh. 
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YEAR BOOK OF THE CITY OF 
CHARLESTON, South Carolina, 1886. 
Mayor Courtenay’s Annual Review. 8vo, pp. 
441. Walker, Evans & Cogswell Company. 


As we turn the leaves of the Year Book for 
1886, recently issued by the accomplished mayor 
of the city of Charleston, we are struck with 
wonder and admiration at the conscientious and 
untiring care with which data of the highest con- 
sequence to the world has been adjusted between 
its covers. The first thought is naturally of the 
earthquake of 1886, its causes, effects, and con- 
sequences ; and here we find a full and concise 
descriptive narrative and study of its disastrous 
work, from the gifted pen of Carl McKinley, 
with notes of scientific investigations, maps, and 
other illustrations. We have also the cable- 
grams exchanged between the Queen of England 
and the President of the United States with ref- 
erence to the calamity that befell Charleston on 
that eventful day in its history, August 31, 1886. 
In another part of this magazine will be found an 
extract from Mr. McKinley’s graphic narrative, 
our regret being the want of space sufficient to 
republish it all. He tells us that communication 
with the outer world was cut off simultaneously 
with the first shock, the railways having been 
rendered impassable to trains, and the telegraph 
lines broken down in the city and for a long dis- 
tance without. As soon as it was practicable 
to set trains in motion, people left the city in 
crowds. ‘‘It must not be supposed, however,” 
he continues, ‘‘ that all the citizens were so de- 
moralized. The authorities and subordinates 
in every department of the local government 
remained at their posts, and discharged their 
difficult and added duties with a zeal and ability 
befitting the occasion, and that took no note of 
personal risk or private interest. Aid and relief 
were promptly extended to all who were in need. 
There were countless instances of unselfish de- 
votion, of kind and loving regard between master 
and servant, mistress and maid, that showed, as 
could not have been shown under any other cir- 
cumstances, how strong is the tie that yet binds 
the races together.” The volume is character- 
ized by the same business-like method of arrange- 
ment in regard to subjects as its predecessors. 
The losses in every direction through the earth- 
quake’s effects, and how they were met and over- 
come, are clearly and tersely presented. It is 
an instructive lesson. An interesting chapter 
is devoted to the system and progress of educa- 
tion in Charleston. We learn, through the able 
report of Henry P. Archer, that the school build- 
ings were nearly all demolished by the earth- 
quake, and therefore it became impossible to 
open more than one of the schools before 
the roth of October. Foremost among those 


who were willing to help in arranging for the 
opening of the schools were the colored people 
of the Morris Brown and Old Bethel churches, 
who gave up their buildings, in the aay spirit 
of accommodation, for the use of the pupils. 
Mr. Archer says: ‘‘I record this fact with no 
little pleasure, as it serves to show how popular 
education is appreciated by our colored fellow- 
citizens in Charleston.” ere are many views 
showing the manner in which the buildings suf- 
fered by the earthquake, of great value, in this 
issue of the Year Book. The city of Charles- 
ton is to be congratulated upon the energy, 
taste, and sctinetite of its public- “spirited mayor 
during the past eight years. 


BEECHER MEMORIAL. Contemporaneous 
Tributes to the Memory of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled and Edited by Epwarp 
W. Box. 8vo, pp. 110. Privately printed. 
Brooklyn, New York. 1887. 

Mr. Beecher’s grand all-sidedness is well at- 
tested by this beautiful memorial volume. It 
contains about one hundred tributes from more 
or less distinguished men and women in this 
country and in Europe, compiled and edited 
with much skill by Edward W. Bok, of Brook- 
lyn. The gift of true and genuine appreciation 
of such a man as the subject of this work is 
with few, and although thousands might have 
written, with great force and feeling, the selec- 
tions on the whole have been judicious. Conspic- 
uous among the characteristics of Mr. Beecher, 
his patriotism is recognized and emphasized by 
nearly every writer. Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ What 
Mr Beecher did for the country during the war 
of the secession, no man can estimate.” Ham- 
ilton Fish says: ‘‘ His warm devotion to the 
Union, and his active and efficient labors in be- 
half of the nation during its struggle for exis- 
tence, and his eloquent appeals in behalf of the 
freedom of the slave, will ever enshrine his 
name in the gratitude and admiration of future 

es.” 

Mr. Edwards Pierrepont contributes an ap- 
propriate introduction to the volume. The 
President of the United States says : ‘‘ More than 
thirty years ago I repeatedly enjoyed the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Beecher in his own 
pulpit. His warm utterances, and the earnest 
interest he displayed in the practical things re- 
lated to useful living, the hopes he inspired, and 
the manner in which he relieved the precepts of 
Christianity from gloom and cheerlessness, made 
me feel that, though a stranger, he was my 
friend.” Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes 
says: ‘‘On the vital questions of his time, at the 
critical periods, at the very points where the need 
was the sorest and the hazard the greatest, Mr. 
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Beecher’s talents were all employed on the side 
of his country and humanity, with a devotion and 
courage which Americans will always remember 
and admire.” 


NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAYS. 
By S. M. Henry Davis. 16 mo., pp. 325. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Mrs. Davis is already known to our readers 
through her ‘‘ Life and Times of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney.” This book of travels is in a very different 
line of work, but possesses all her vivacious 
charm of style and appreciation of the pictur- 
esque phases of life that every traveler encoun- 
ters in the countries of northern Europe. The 
volume is embellished by numerous illustrations 
from excellent drawings, including the interest- 
ing Viking ship unearthed at Gokstad a few 
years ago, and now in the museum at Christiana. 
Several pages are given to a description of this 
vessel. The ‘‘ Midnight Sun,” that Mecca of 
northern pilgrims, comes in for a clever bit of de- 
scription, the author having been favored by the 
weather, so that she actually saw the luminary in 
his world-famous act of staying up all night. 
The wild and desolate scenery of the Norwegian 
coast as far as the North Cape, the quaint and 
simple manners of the people, the unfamiliar 
scenery of the sub-Arctic landscape—all lend the 
artist-author abundant material for a most charm- 
ing and unhackneyed book of travel. 


THE MARGIN OF PROFITS. How it is 
now divided, etc. By EDWARD ATKINSON, 
Octavo, pp. 123. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The name of Mr. Atkinson is conspicuously 
associated with some of the most profound and 
thoughtful essays upon our modern economics, 
and the present addition to the Putnams’ valu- 
able ‘‘ Questions of the Day” must add to his 
reputation as a student of American tendencies. 
In substance the present volume is an address 
delivered at one of the Sunday evening meet- 
ings of the Central Labor Union of Boston. A 
wish had been expressed by one of the represent- 
atives of the Union to debate with Mr. Atkin- 
son the eight-hour question, and this address was 
the result. Mr. E. M. Chamberlain was ap- 
pointed to reply to Mr. Atkinson, advance copies 
of the address being furnished for his use. 

His reply is contained in the present volume. 
Mr. Atkinson believes that however misdirected 
may be the arbitrary methods of labor associa- 
tions as now organized, they are the precursors 
of a better and more reasonable régime. In the 
very effort to organize these is the germ of prog- 
ress, and it only requires a few years of intelli- 
gent considerateness to bring about ameliorated 
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conditions of life for the laboring classes. In 
the appendix are many valuable suggestions 
bearing upon the economies of life—suggestions 
which we fear will not all of them be acceptable 
to those for whose benefit they are intended, but 
which in intelligent hands might be made largely 
to increase the buying power of a workman’s 
wages. 


ANNALS OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIR- 
GINIA. With reminiscences illustrative of 
the vicissitudes of its Pioneer settlers ; Bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent citizens; A 
Diary of the war, 1861-5,and a chapter on 
reconstruction. By JosEPH A. WADDELL. 
8vo, pp. 374. Richmond, Va., 1886. .J. W. 
Randolph & English. 

Probably no man living in Virginia at the 
present time is better fitted for the preparation 
of a volume of this character than Mr. Waddell. 
Augusta County is an important section of the 
state, and nothing could be more welcome to 
the historical scholar than an account of the 
first settlement by white men west of the Blue 
Ridge. The author has a pleasing style of 
reciting the difficulties of the pioneer in the 
wilderness, and picturing the progress made by 
slow degrees in redeeming the county from its 
barbaric condition. He describes the perils of 


Indian wars, dwells upon the history of indi- 
viduals and families of prominence, and _illus- 
trates in vivid pen sketches the organization and 
growth of churches, and the development of 
the present social and political institutions. 
The closing chapters cover the period of the war 
of secession, 1861-1865, and are enriched with 


a valuable diary of stirring events. The in- 
terest of the book extends far beyond the limits 
of its title, the sons of the first settlers having 
scattered widely ; many of them are among the 
first people of the West and South. Mr. Waddell 
has discovered information in a multitude of 
original sources, and seems to have taken great 
pains to verify his authoritjes. His work has 
been verily a labor of love. We cordially com- 
mend it as admirably conceived and excep- 
tionally well written; and in its typographi- 
cal dress it is uniform in size, type, and paper 
with the publications of the Virginia Historical 
Society, and all that can be desired. Price. 
$2.50. 


RURAL HOURS. By Susan FENIMORE 


CooPpER. 16mo., pp. 337- 

The name of Fenimore Cooper must always 
carry with it for Americans who have fallen 
under the spell of the ‘“‘ I.eatherstocking 
Tales ” a distinct attraction, different from that 
commanded by any other. The author of the 
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present volume is now almost the only living 
representative of her father, the brilliant novel- 
ist of half a century ago. That a new and re- 
vised edition of her ‘* Rural Hours” is called 
for, must be gratifying to the benevolent lady 
who still supports the ancient dignity of the 
Coopers on the shores of the very lake where 
once Leatherstocking's rifle rang and where 
Uncas paddled his birch canoe. The volume em- 
bodies in a semi-journalistic form the record of 
a life in the country, to which more and more 
the wearied eyes of town-tired Americans must 
turn as the years go on, and the power of appre- 
ciating a rural home becomes more universally 
a national characteristic. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LYMAN 
C. DRAPER and MORTIMER MEL- 
VILLE JACKSON. By ReEvuBEn G. 
THWAITES and CONSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTER- 
FIELD. Square 8vo., pp. 58. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1887. 

This little biographical work is timely, and 
of more than ordinary interest to historical 
scholars. The sketches were originally published 
in the Magazine of Western History, and are 
now presented in a tasteful volume for perma- 
nent preservation. There is truth in what the 
author says of Dr Draper : ‘‘ Probably no histori- 
cal student within the basin of the Mississippi is 
so generally known among men of letters as 
Lyman C. Draper, LL. D., of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. While his reputation thus 
far has been chiefly that of a collector and edi- 
tor of materials for history, rather than a 
writer, his work is quite as famous in its way 
as though his contributions to standard literature 
had been more numerous.” ‘The position of 
Dr. Draper has been singularly unique in 
American scholarship—he has long been re- 
garded as an oracle on Western topics among 
specialists and conscientiously devoted to re- 
search. He was born in Hamburg, New York, 
with a good Puritan ancestry in the _back- 
ground, and his exceptionally busy and useful 
life has borne rich and abundant fruit. 

Judge Mortimer Melville Jackson, who in 
1880 was appointed consul-general of the 
British Maritime Provinces, and served in that 
capacity for two years, residing in Halifax, has 
had an eventful career, which is pleasantly set 
forth by Mr. Butterfield. He was born in 
Rensselaerville, N. Y. and at present resides in 
Madison, Wisconsin. He took up his resi- 
dence in Milwaukee in 1838, when the recently 
organized territory of Wisconsin was attracting 
universal attention. He wrote a series of ar- 
ticles descriptive of the country, was a leading 
politician, and a most effective public speaker ; 
in 1842 became attorney-general of the terri- 
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tory, and on the organization of the state gov- 
ernment was elected the first circuit judge for 
the fifth judicial circuit. 


SELECT POEMS. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. I2 mo., pp. 230. New York: 
Worthington & Co. 

Swinburne’s poetry and passion are too well 
known to readers of English literature to call 
for comment or criticism in these pages. The 
selections embrace some two score of the most 
characteristic work that he has produced, such as 
“*On the Verge,”’ ‘‘ By the North Sea,” ‘‘ The 
Caves of Sark,” etc. To make such a selection 
from the works of an author whose genius is so 
many-sided and prolific requires a nice dis- 
crimination and a cultured poetic taste. Asa 
whole, the present volume is representative, and 
deserves a welcome from all lovers of the modern 
school of English poetry. 


ZURY: THE MEANEST MAN IN SPRING 
COUNTY. A Novel of Western Life. By 
JosrepH KIRKLAND. 16 mo., pp. 535- 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Seldom has the hardship of frontier life been 
more ably set forth than in the opening pages of 
this novel. The last day’s run of a prairie 
schooner’s voyage to the westward with its 
freight of emigrants is painted in all the 
wretchedness of its surroundings, and then fol- 
lows the heart-breaking toil of ‘‘ settling” and 
starting a farm. The story is told, however, in 
an entertaining style, with frequent dashes of 
humor that render it most absorbing reading. 
Zury is the boy of the family, who develops a 
strong and enterprising character, and glories in 
his nickname, inasmuch as he regards it as a 
certificate of his business abilities. Into the 
rude border community comes a Boston girl, 
who makes it pleasant and unpleasant alike for 
herself and for a large part of the strait-laced 
community. We cannot forbear quoting a por- 
tion of a good woman’s creed which she enun- 
ciates for Anne’s benefit. She is telling how 
Zury was suspected of Universalist tendencies, 
because some one had seen a bundle of Univer- 
salist papers in his barn. Anne sees no harm 
in Universalism : 

‘*T guess you dunno what a Universalist is! 
(Then with a horrified whisper): ‘‘ It’s a person 
that believes ’t all mankind will be saved. (A 
pause to note the effect of this frightful thought.) 
Course no true Christian can believe no sech 
doctrine’s that. Why, if I b’lieved I shouldn’t 
be punished hereafter, I’d jest go out an’ be jest 
as wicked as ever I could be.” 


‘‘ What did Mr. Prouder (Zury) do?” 
‘* Oh, he jest up an’ proved it was all a mali- 
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cious lie gotten up to hurt him. He moved a 
committee be app’inted that very meetin’ to 
come up and sarch the barn next day. Wal, 
they ’mended it so that the committee went right 
up same night, an’ sure enough they found a 
batch o’ papers. An’ then Zury showed how 
he’d bought a new fannin’ mill, an’ the fans was 
packed in old papers, an’ he never knowed 
what was printed onto’em. An’ they reported 
to the Conference, an’ the Conference they helda 
secret meetin’, an’ had a pretty lively time, but 
they voted by a majority to clear Zury an’ cen- 
sure the fannin’ mill company: an’ that the 
brethren wouldn’t buy no more fannin’ mills 0’ 
that make without they would clear themselves 
o’ the charge ; an’ the company they come out 
in all the papers in advertisements saying that if 
it ever did happen it was an accident an’ 
shouldn’t happen again. An’ they advertised 
for old orthodox papers to be furnished ’em for 
packin’ purposes, an’ so many was sent ’em they 
had to hire a barn to store ’em in, an’ it was 
the best thing for ’em ever happened in their 
business.” 


THE RECORD OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 
AND DEATHS, and intentions of marriage 
in the TOWN OF DEDHAM. 
and II. With an appendix containing re- 
cords of marriages before 1800, returned from 
other ‘towns, under the statute of 1857. 
1635-1845. Edited by Don GLEason HILL. 
8vo, pp. 286. Dedham, Massachusetts. 1886. 


The period covered by this volume is one of 
special interest and importance, particularly the 
years beginning with 1635 to the commencement 
of the present century. Genealogists will in all 
the future owe Mr. Don Gleason Hill a vast debt 
of gratitude for the clearness and painstaking ac- 
curacy with which he has performed this labori- 
ous task. Mr. [ill is an active and enthusiastic 
member of the New England Historic and Gene- 
alogical Society ; and he is also the town clerk 
of Dedham, one of the oldest towns in Massa- 
chusetts. He has had every facility for the study 
of the subject and for the close comparison of 
his copies with the originals, which were, when 
he took hold of them, at best, in a precarious con- 
dition, through worn edges and lost or loose and 
misplaced leaves. The work gives evidence on 
every page of careful and conscientious editing, 
upon which the value and success of such a volume 
largely depends. The introduction by the author 
gives valuable information as to the old methods 
of computing time. Since 1843 the births, mar- 
riages and deaths recorded in Dedham have been 
regularly returned to the state authorities and can 
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be found at the State House. Dedham is one 
of those ancient towns from which numerous set- 
tlers went forth in the early days to establish 
homes in other places, often in the untrodden 
wilderness, and their descendants will find this 
one of the most important publications of its 
kind; and it will be of constant use hereafter to 
genealogical investigators. The appendix con- 
tains records of marriages solemnized before 
1800, and returned from other towns under the 
law of 1857. The whole record covers the pe- 
riod from 1635, the date of the plantation of the 
town, to 1845. The volume is printed in hand- 
some, open-faced type, on heavy paper, and is 
very substantially bound in cloth. Price, $2.25. 


“THE NEW JERSEY VOLUNTEERS” 
(Loyalists) IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR. By WILLIAM S. STRYKER, Adjutant- 
General of New Jersey. 8vo, pamphlet, pp. 
67. Printed for private distribution. 1887. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


This little brochure contains many interesting 
facts in reference to the loyalists of New Jer- 
sey in the military service of Great Britain dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. It has been com- 
piled from various authentic sources with great 
care, the spelling of the names corrected, and 
short biographical sketches given. Of Robert 
Drummond the author says: ‘‘Few men did 
more to make General Skinner’s brigade a nu- 
merical success than Robert Drummond. He 
spent most of the fall of 1776 recruiting for the 
Volunteers. He was in service during the whole 
war. A portrait of him is still extant, taken in 
London in 1784, which represents him in the 
uniform of a British officer, scarlet coat, blue 
facings, and buff vest.” We find here also 
mention made of the reward of 2000 guineas, in 
the year 1779, by General Skinner, ‘‘for the 
capture of Governor Livingston of New Jersey, 
dead or alive. This excited the cupidity and 
the reckless zeal of many of the New Jersey 
loyalists. A very spicy correspondence ensued 
in March and April, 1779, between the governor 
and Sir Henry Clinton in reference to this 
attempted exploit.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT—The Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.D., will contribute an interesting article to 
this Magazine for October, on the ‘‘American 


Relationship of Church and State.” Among 
other eminent writers who have prepared 
papers for the same number are James Schou- 
ler, the historian ; Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, 
and Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D., author 
of the ‘‘ History of Georgia.” 























DANIEL WEBSTER, 


[From the original painting in possession of the Long Island Historical Society. | 




















